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= FOREWORD 








a San aie has heen made in the following pages to 
provide tudents of the Higher Secondary and Intermediate 
‘Classes of Indian Universities with as rich and varied 
la “selection of English prose as is consistent with present 
standards and requirements. In making the ‘selection, the 
"Editor has" included some old familiar ce for what 
is good and great must always remain so, and it is idle 
sto seek to exclude such things and hunt in obscure corners 
‘merely for the sake of novelty and strangeness. More 
ithan half the pieces in the volume have been drawn from 
twentieth century writers, for they show the ereat flexi- 
bility of the English language and can serve as models 


‘for the students. 


The Editor’s experience of teaching spread over a 
seriod of nearly two decades has familiarised him with 
the requirements of Indian students. It is with a view 
to helping them in every possible way that he has added 
Notes, Exercises, and a list of passages for comment and 


explanation. 
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—John Galsworthy. 


3 jee these days no man of genius need starve. The 
following story of my friend Bruce may. be 
taken as proof of this assertion. Nearly sixty when 
I frst knew him, he must have written already some 


fitteen books, which had earned him the reputation /: 1A 


ef a “ genius” with the few who know. He used 
to live in York Street, Adelphi, where he had two 
rooms up the very shaky staircase of a house chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that its front door seemed 
always open. I suppose there never was a writer 


more indifferent to what people thought of him. He 


profoundly neglected the Press—not with one of 


a on 


those neglects which grow on writers from reading 


reviews of their own works—he seemed never : 


ead criticism, but with the basic neglect of ;* 


original,” a> nomadic spirit, a stranger in pe 


civilization, who would leave his attics for long 


months of wandering, and come back there to hiber- ® 


Kate and write a book. He was a tall, thin man, 

with a face rather like Mark Twain’s, black eyebrows 
which bristled and shot up, a bitten drooping erey 
moustache, and fuzzy grey hair; but his eyes were 
like owl’s eyes, piercing, melancholy, dark brown, 
and gave to his rugged face. an extraordinary: 
‘expression of a spirit remote from the flesh which 


had captured it. He was a bachelor, who seemed to. 
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*s \ etvokd women ; perhaps his experiehte: hi ce 
Pe him that ; for he must have been very, att 
to them. ba 


a The year of which I write had been to my 
Bruce the devil, monetarily speaking. Wit! 


is passion for writing that for which his age | 
-taste—what could he expect? His last book 
been a complete failure. He had undergon 
an operation which had cost him much mon ay Fi 1 
oe left him very weak. When I went to see h im th 

Ss October, I found him stretched out on two thai sy : 
on smoking the Brazilian cigarettes which he 2 ffecte ed | 
_ —and which always affected me, so black and strong 
oe they were, in their yellow maize-leaf coverings. ‘z H 

had a Anan -pad on his knee, and sheets of paper 
- scattered around. The room had a very mee gr 
look. I had not seen him for a year and more, | . 
he looked up at me as if I’d been in yesterday. 
“Hallo!” he said, “I went into a thing tl 
PR call a cinema last night. Have you ever | been ‘ 28 
lake “Ever been? Do you know how lat ig tl 
~ cinema has been going? Since about 1900.” 
: wed | What a thing! I’m yeaa a sl skit ‘oe 
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oe eat se aS ‘skit 7 ay ‘ a 1S 

c&l“ Parody—wildest yarn you ever aS > 3 Lg 
e. _ He took up a sheet of paper and began chuck 
to himself. i; oe 
x “My heroine,” he said, “is an ottorreas H 
eyes swim, and her lovely bosom heaves, — = ; 
~ body wants her, and she’s more virtuous than w wo! 
can say. The situations she doesn’t’: succumb a 
would freeze your blood ; they’d roast your*rnarrow. 
She Hye, a aa aay of a brother, with whites 7m 
f fa rl £ ay 

PA ii oF ea ee wears. 






; ; PU hy pa Pista. ¢ *. 
oa 3 footie’ ta eae ‘ehes Scie ‘Kae gens ane : 
Seci et and wants to trade her off toa millionaire who > os 
also has a “deep dark secret. Altogether: there are’, a 
Tour deep dark secrets in my yarn. It’s a corker.”” : 
eae “What a waste of your time!” I said. Spa 
eee “My time!” he answered fiercely. “ What’s 


: Yak 2 



























2 use of my time ? Nobody buys my books.” 53 fe. 
Who's attending you ?’ Cae ae 
“Doctors! They take your money, that’s S all. ad 
Lon got no money. Don’t talk about me!” Again ee 

ook up a sheet of manuscript and chuckled. | 3 


ee ae 


ri, “ Last night—at_ that place—they had—good © 
"dod ioe race between a train and a motor car. i 





“Well. I’ve got one between a train, a motor car, an 
aeroplane, and a horse. ” si be 
ee ~ I sat up. | | is aes 

_ “May I have a look at your skit,” I said, “when |. 
‘you've finished it?” ar, 


“Tt is finished. Wrote it straight off. D’you 
4 rink I could stop and then go on again withathing ~~ 
like that 2° He gathered the sheets and held them 
‘ut to me. ri Aroee the thing—it’ S amused me to’ da. 


aw ee ‘ she’s sa De La Casi purest Creole blood of cae 


the ‘South ; and her villainous brother isn’t her Bc 
brother ‘and the bad millionaire isn’t a millionaire ; 
apd her penniless lover is. It’s rich, I tell you!” a 
es a ae Thanks,’ ”* T said dryly, and took the sheets, es: 
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iiness, and his aie, aisareoean his poverty, tort Me 
ae noendtoit. — a 
| After dinner that evening I Beran isan Be aN 
q ea. his skit. I had not read two pages of et oi 
tl irty-five before ‘ started up, sat down plies: and. eo 


ot 
AZ 





~~ ture, such a wild old bird! Imagine his having only 


eh , | 
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Warited the meérest professional touching- -up me ac 
perfect. I was excited. It was a little gold mine if 
properly handled. Any good film company, I felt 
convinced, would catch at it.. Yes: But how tor 
handle it ?. Bruce was such an unaccountable crea- 



















just realised the cinema! If I told him his skit was” 
a serious film, he would say “ Good God!” and put 
it in the fire, priceless though it was. And yet, how: 
could I market it without! carte blanche, and ho v 
to at carte blanche without giving my discovery ‘i 
away ? I was deathly keen on getting some money 
for him; and this thing, properly worked, hae 
almost make him independent. I felt as if I had : | 
priceless museum piece which a _ single stumbk as 
might shatter to fragments. The tone of his voice” 
when he spoke of the cinema—* What a thing !””- — 
kept coming back to me. He was prickly proud, too” 
—very difficult about money. Could I work it with- 
out telling him anything ? I knew he never looke 


= 
at a newspaper. But should I be justified in ta ir os, 


advantage of that—in getting the thing a accepted ” 


and produced without his knowing? I’ ‘evolved the | 
question for hours, and went to see him again next oY 
day. | a ag 
He was reading. . es 
“Hallo! You again ? What do you think ¢ 
this theory—that the Egyptians derive from a 
Sahar an civilization ? ” Me: 
“T don’t think,” I said. 
“It is nonsense. This fellow 4 
1 interrupted him. 
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¥ . i Do you want that skit back or can I keep it ?” : 
*). “Skit 2 What skit 2” ce 


“The thing you gave me yesterday.” 
“That |! Light your fire with it. This fellow 
Yes,” I said; ‘I'll light a fire with: it. . I see 
you're busy.” 
“Oh, no! I’m not,” he said. ‘I’ve nothing to 
«do. What’s the good of my writing? I earn less 
and less with every book that comes out. I’m dying 
of poverty.” | 
- “ That’s because you won’t consider the public.” 
“How can | consider the public when I don’t 
Know what they want ?”’ | 
_.* Because you won't take the trouble to find out. 
If I suggested a way to you of pleasing the public 
and making money, you'd kick me out of the room.” 
| And the words: ‘“ For instance, I’ve got a little 
gold-mine of yours in my pocket,” were on the tipof 
my tongue, but I choked them back. “Daren’t risk’ hes 
it!” I thought. “He’s given you the thing.” eae 
~~~ J took the gold-mine away and promptly rough-wordé 
shaped it for the film. It was perfectly easy, with- 
out any alteration of the story. Then I was faced 
with the temptation to put his name to it. The point 
avas this : if I took it to a film company as an author- , 
Jess scenario, I should only get authorless terms ; %&»4-\# 
whereas, if I put his name to it, with a little talking ae 
J could double the terms at least. The film public 
‘didn’t know his name, of course, but the inner lite- | : 
rary public did, and it’s wonderful how you can ie 


F 


| impress the market with the word “ genius” judi- Chet sy 
. ciously used. It was too dangerous, however ; and 
| Bt last I hit on a middle course. I would take it to 

: 


7 
pr! 


_— 


amt A 


\»the “acme” of scenarios. If I could have been quite ” 


-/ elated, and at the same time knew that my troubles 


feel it was by a genius. 
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them with no name attached, but tell them it was. 
by a “ genius,” and heap ane that they she | 


now ne 


I took it to an excellent company next day, ite : 
a covering note saying: “The author, a man of; 
recognised literary genius, for certain reasons prefers 
to remain unknown.” They took a fortnight in 
which to rise, but they rose. They a to. The 
thing was too good in itself. For a w Se tare 1ayeds , 
them over terms. Twice I delivered an‘u 
twice they surrendered : they knew too es) what 
they had got. I could have made a contract with 
£2,000 down which would have brought at least™ 
another £2,000 before the contract term closed ; but © 
{i compounded for one that gave me £3,000 downia 
as likely to lead to less difficulty with Bruce. The - 
terms qwere not a whit too good for what was really - | 


ey 


open I could certainly have done better. Finally 
however, I signed the contract, delivered the manu- 
script, and received a cheque for the price. me | 


were just beginning. With Bruce’s feeling about the ~ 
film, how the deuce should I get him to take th eo 
money ? Could I go to his publishers, and conspire 
with them to trickle it out to him gradually, as if i 
came from his books ? That meant letting them ite 
the secret; besides, he was too used to receiving prac- 
tically nothing from his books ; it would lead him to. 
make inquiry, and the secret was bound to come out. 
Could I get a lawyer to spring an inheritance o 4 
him ? That would mean no end of lying and elabo- 
ration even if a lawyer would consent, Should I 

; wLé SOS BA 


‘- NS ir. if PLA, <a 


> words : “From | as lifelong admirer of your _ 





- tell him the truth? | . 







a ‘Bruce—starved of everything he wanted, unable to 
ae et away for want or money, /depréssed about his 





im and saying simply : “This is yours, for the filr 
4 rou wrote,” | scared me. I could hear his: “1? 
ete for the cinema? What do you mean?” 





When I came to think of it, I had surely taken 


an extravagant liberty in marketing the thing with- 


out consulting him. I felt he would never forgive 


that, and my feeling towards him was so affection- 


- ate, even reverential, that I simply hated the idea of _ 


| being cast out of his affections. At last I hit on a 


way that by introducing my own interest might | = 


break my fall. I cashed the cheque, lodged the 
‘money at my bank, drew my own cheque on it for 
the full amount, and armed with that and the con- 


=: went to see him. 


He was lying on two chairs, smoking his 








d him ihe’ money in Bank of eigen notes, ‘anid oe i: 


o ius 72 Twas afraid he would suspect a trick, or — 
~ alen notes, and go to the police to trace them. Or ay 
~ should I just go, put the epee on the table, and 


SS 4 The question worried me rib, for I didn’t ig 
eel entitled to consult others who knew him. It was 
u e sort of thing that, if talked over, would certainly 

sak out. It was not desirable, however, to delay ate. 
- cashing a big cheque like that. Besides, they had 
‘ started on the production. It happened tobeaslack 
time, with a dearth of good films, so that they were 
rushing it on. And in the meantime there was 


< health and his future. And yet so completely had 
3 he always seemed to me different, strange, superior _ 
oe this civilisation of ours, that the idea of going to 
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Brazilians, and playing with a stray os shies a 
attached itself to him. He seemed rather less prick- 
ly than usual and after beating about the br ch es 
of his health and other matters, I began : a oa 
“T've got a confession to make, Bruce.” 
“Confession!” he said. “ What confession ‘ is 2 
“You remember that skit on the film you wrot te, 
and gave me, about six weeks ago ?” A 
ae No. 33 

f * Yes, you do—about an octoroon.” 
He chuckled. “Oh! Ah! That!” 
I took a deep breath, and went on : A 

* Well, I sold it ; and the price of course belongs 
to you.” 1 4 
“What? Who'd print a thing like that?” hae 
“It isn’t printed. It’s been made into a ie 
super-film, they call it.” zt i. 
His hand came to a pause on the cat’s eels 
he glared at me. I hastened on: a ie 
~“T ought to have told you what I was doi oing Lots ut 
you're so prickly, and you’ve got such confo ounded 
superior notions> I thought if I did, you’d be biti ng. 
off your nose to spite your own face. The fact is ; 
it made a marvellous scenario. Here’s the contract, ' 
and here’s a cheque on my bank for the price— 
£3,000. If you like to treat me as your agent, you yu 
owe me £300. I don’t expect it, putt I’m not pro id 
like you, and I shan’t sneeze.” fax/ +t At tome vat 
“ Good God!” he said. yi = 
“ Yes, I know., But, it’s all nonsense, Bru 
= ,You can carry’ “scruples. to altogether too sre 
At *) length. Tainted source ! Everything’s “taintec od, 
_ | you come to that. The film’s a quite justified expr 1S- 


~ sion of modern civilisation—a natural outcome * 


.: 
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| ne Age. tt cae dsnusemént ; it afore pleasure. VA 
ik t may be vulgar, it may be cheap, but we are vulgar, |!" © 
ee pre cheap, and it’s no use pretending we're not 








gar Age wants vulgar amusement, and if we can. 
“it that amusernent, we ought to ; life’s not too tg 
Y, anyway. * g irk (1a hy h 
; “The glare in his eyes was ye. res oa ae np ae 
“bu t I managed to stammer on.inue” — a 
ee LOU BYE ut of the nef —you don’t ease i! 
| neat hburmdrun an peat want; something to balance 
M4 le greyness, eyness, the-—the banality of their lives. They ~~ 
eat blood, thrill, sensation of all sorts. You didn’t 

mean to give it them, but you have, you’ve done 

_ them a benefit, whether you wish to or not, and the 

Money $ yours and you've got to take it.” 

The cat suddenly jumped down. I waited for 

'ieiatorm to burst. Ki 

bi = “1 know ,” I dashed on, “that you hate and 
vise the éhir : 
ee ~ Suddenly his voice boomed out. 

: “Bosh! What are you talking about ?. Film! 

1 go there every other night.” 

- It was my turn to say: “Good God!” And, ~ 

ramming contract and cheque into his empty hand, | 

i bolted, closely followed by the cat. ge 
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‘fault in her is a source of personal shame. Bal 
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Il. SUBHA 


—Rabindranath Tag Te - 
HEN the girl was given the name of Subk ash hini 7 
who cuald have guessed that she would be 
dumb when she grew up? Her two elder sist sters_ 
were Sukeshini and Suhashini, and for the Sa re & a 
uniformity her father named his youngest | 
Subhashini. She was called Subha for short. 
Her two elder sisters had been married ¥ 
the usual difficulties in finding husbands and p 
ding dowries, and now the youngest daughter 
like a silent weight upon the heart of her: paren 
People seemed to think that, because she did nots 
speak, therefore she did not feel; they discus st ; 
her fuiure and their anxiety concerning it ev on it 
her presence. She had understood from her éar 
liest childhood that God had sent her like a n° e 
to her father’s house, so she withdrew herself from! 
ordinary people and tried to live apart. If ¢ 
they would all forget her she felt she could en 
it. But who can forget pain?’ Night and pe 
parents’ minds ached with anxiety on her acce unt a 
Her mother especially looked upon her as a deforss 
mity. To a mother a daughter is a more closely 
intimate part of herself than a son can be: wa 
kantha, Subha’s father, loved her rather bette 
he did his other daughters ; her mother almost hi 
her as a stain upon her own body, 


ty 
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se ifs Subha ene cack he aig. not tah a. pak ny, . 
of large dark eyes, shaded with long lashes : and her’ * fe 
lips s trembled like a leaf in response to any thought 
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¢ 7. 7 











n it hat arose in her ‘mind. “iat aaa 
Sot When we express our thought in words, ene As 
2 ‘medium i is not found easily. There must be a pro- 
_ cess of translation, which is often inexact, and then ee 
we fall into error. But black eyes need no transla- 
sen: the mind itsel f throws a shadow upon them. Ae 
pe cc them thought opens or shuts, shines forth or goes 
; in darkness, hangs steadfast like the setting — 7 “es 


rene mS 8 
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oon or like the swift and restless lightning illu- +i i 
nines all quarters of the sky. Those who from _ e 
birth have had no other speech than the trembling — | 
. of their lips learn a language of the eyes, endless in. 
- expression, deep as the sea, clear as the heavens, 
wherein play dawn and sunset, light and shadow. 
dumb have a lonely grandeur like Nature’s own. | 2» i 

a Wherefore the other children almost dreaded Subha — Bet 
and never played with her. She was silent and Ney 
: -companionless as the noontide. aa 
-_ She lived in a small village called Chandipur. oe’ 
e 


cans 


| ‘The river on whose bank it stood was small fora 
river of Bengal, and kept to its narrow bounds like a 
a daughter of the middle class. This busy streak of 
water never overflowed its banks, but went about its © 
duties as though it were a member of every family ia 3 
in the villages beside it. On either side were houses a 
and banks shaded with trees. So, stepping from her c39 
-queenly throne, the river-goddess became a nevden og . 
deity of each home ; and forgetful of herself per- 
formed her task of endless benediction with swift : 


and cheerful feet. 3 
Banikantha’s house looked out upon the stream, a 
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the passing boatmen. I know not if 
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Every hut and stack in the place could be se 
signs of worldly wealth any one ‘noticed th 1% 
girl, who, when her work was done, stole away a 
the waterside and sat there. But here Na h Ye 
self made up for her want of speech and ie for 
her. The murmur of the brook, the voice 

village folk, the songs of the boatmen, the cry o 
birds and the rustle of trees mingled, and were 
with the trembling of her heart. They became @ 
vast wave of sound which beat upon her = 
soul. This murmur and movement of Nature 1 | 
the dumb girl's language ; that speech of the dark 

eyes, W hich the long lashes shaded, was the langu * e 
of the world about her. From the trees, where the 
cicalas chirped, to the quiet stars, there was not in, 7 
but signs and gestures, weeping and sighing. Af 


in the deep mid-noon, when the boatmen and‘ fishers 
folk had gone to their dinner, when the mE ger 
slept and the birds were still, when the ferry-boa 7 
were idle, when the great busy world paused ini 
toil.and became suddenly a lonely, awful § gian 
then beneath the vast impressive heavens | | 
were only dumb Nature and:a dumb girl, s 
very silent—one under the spreading cigh 
other where a small tree cast its shadow. te: 4 

But Subha was not altogether without ff ien : 
In “the stall were two cows, Sarbhashi and F sali, 
They had never heard their names from ve ligk 
but they knew her footfall. Though she coulda 
no words, she murmured lovingly and they 1 
stood her gentle murmuring better than all sp ech, 
When she fondled them or scolded or coun the 


ct , 


they understood her better than men ¢o uld | 


a . 
a | 


og X, © 


- ay 










SS . 
PP ae oa oie 
HESS be Ss SE 
eee Ts (aN 
d come to the 
tee etre S Mes Bike) Be pad 42s) im 
yay re 
are i 
é bs A; % 


a at n many a al 
. Witenaver she heard as : 
she would come to hg at dun oe 


Ne: an 










= ao iS 


‘cota Seong eee heen Siieagh” eee 


a 


hes same attachment. Every time it got 


} ight or day, the kitten v would jump into. 
( settle down to. slumber, and show its 


appreciation ce an aid to. ‘sleep as. Subha drew her 
soft finger rs over its neck and back. ve 

Su na had a. comrade also among the higher 
animal Is, and it is hard to say what were the girl’s” 
: Felines with him ; for he could speak, and his gift. 


fe ¥ 
pa: 


oe of spe h left them without any common language. - x 














































he youngest boy of the Gosains, Pr atap ee 
a idoned * the hope of his ever making a living. © 
ay | ss eee Y 
ar rw was : every y 0 i else, Having no work to : 
they public Deer. J ust age ae 


£ AS. 
> name, , an idle fellow. After long effort, his parents. 
I ave: this advantage, that. though their 
u at Me 
in then 


4 had abar undone: 
es AREF fo, oF them | they are generally : : 


o lige! rid lage needs ae or en sa ee 
ae “ae He he 







HY he sa 


Ve. time to all; then, i we ae 





~ u Feta uct HOR was ae catch 
“managed. to waste a lot of time this way, : 
be seen almost any afternoon so employed. It 
_ thus most often that he met Subha. | ae ti 


: is “ying to catch sa a silent pee: ds 
| ee respected Subha for Bie ou 


| - me ae Saal q- think that, pe. os 
one a long while, she desired ‘ardently t 


he. any. means ae she was not a inclegss 
n the world. But there was nothing to do. 
she turned to the Creator in prayer for som 
ower, that by an astonishing miracle st 

3 startle Pratap into exclaiming : 26 
gp our Su could do this !” 


aig the gem ee snake’s crown, to ‘ee lane 


Ther Pratap leaving his paliry fishing, S 
wren into the lower world, and seen ae 












Ei ox Peruse ayy i; Pe ue Sera) BN ate po Gagh ced Oe > at 7 
$e , as 2 eee OT eel | lat eae a Wy EE, Ce yo? NT ha 
SPS . OU AAP ae SUE Na aoe ah 


ar Fe 
ye ARR 
{ a i We: & ies 


10 means s by which she might astonish the Gosains’ | 
ne She’ grew up, hel little ne little hewal: rn lind 
herself, A new inexpressible consciousness like a_ 
tide from the central places of the sea, when the s 
moon is full, swept through her. She saw herself, 
questioned. herself, but no answer came that she ag 





could understand. © La a 
Late one night, when the moon was full, she | on 
‘slowly opened her door, and timidly peeped out. ae 


‘Nature, herself at full moon, like lonely Subha, oe. 
was looking down on the sleeping earth. Subha’s: > ~7 
strong young life beat within her ; joy and sadness _ 
filled her being to its brim ; she had felt unuttecably< 

lonely before, but her feeling of loneliness was this — ea 
moment at its intensest. Her heart was heavy, and 
she could not speak: At the skirts of this silent, 
troubled Mother there stood a silent troubled girl. | “Ne 
The thought of her marriage filled her parents 
vai anxious care. People blamed them, and even ~ 
talked of making them outcasts. Banikantha was 
well off; his family even had_ fish-curry twices, 


daily, and consequently he did not lack enemies, a 
‘Then the women interfered, and Bani went away 
for a few days. Presently he returned and said: — fe 
“We must go to Calcutta.” Rie “ 


| They got ready to go to this strange place. fi Bs 
Subha’s heart was heavy with tears, like a mist- Coed 

wrapt dawn. ‘With a vague fear that had been | Os 
gathering for days, she dogg ged her father and poh 
jmother like a dumb animal. With her large eyes’ a 
wide open, she scanned their faces as though she oa 
wished to learn “something. But not a word did — 
trey. vouch safe. One afternoon in the midst of all a | 
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this, as Pratap was fishing, he laughed = = So. 
Su, they have caught your bridegroom, and- 
are going to be married! Mind you don’t fe: 
me altogether!” Then he turned his mind ¢ 
to his fishing. As a strickéfi dove looks in- 
hunter's face, asking in silent agony : “ What he 
I done to you?” so Subha “looked at Pra 
That day she sat no longer beneath her tree. EF 
kantha. having finished his nap, was smoking - 
his bedr oom when Subha dropped at his feet @ 
burst out weeping as she gazed towards him. Bs 
kantha tried to comfort her, and his own 
grew wet with tears. | aS 
- It was settled that on the morrow they shou 
go to Calcutta. Subha went to the cow-shed te B 
farewell to the comrades of her childhood. § 
fed them from her hand ; she clasped their neck 
she ijooked into their faces, and tears fell fast 
the eyes which spoke for her. That night was t 
tenth of the new moon. Subha left'her room, a 
flung herself down on her grassy couch beside the 
river she loved so much. It was as if she threw 
her arms about the Earth, her strong, silent mot 
-and tried to say : “* Do not let me leave you, mot 
Put vour arms about me, as I have put mine at 
you, and hold me fast.” : 

One day, in a house in Calcutta, Subha’s me 
dressed her up with great care. She imp iso 
= hair, knotting it up in laces, She hung hers 


bea ity. ~ Subha’s eyes filled with tears. . E 
mother. fearing they would grow swollen wi 
Weeping, scolded her harshly, but the tears di 
regarded the scolding. The bridegroom came 





a Caeiend Be dient ‘the orice ‘Hor parents were — 


dizzy with anxiety and fear when they saw the god _ a ae 
arrive to select the beast for his sacrifice. Behind oa 


= ‘stage, the mother called her instructions aloud, 1 
so that her daughter’s weeping redoubled, before _ ae 
Te sent her into the examiner’s presence. The — igs 
great man, after looking her up and down a long ae 


ume, P BanE Ged “Not so bad.” 


He took special note of her tears, ae iiGaske og a 
she. must have a tender heart. He put it to her = 


eredit in the account, arguing that the heart, which 


to-day was dist#éseed at leaving her parents, would © We a 


presently prove a useful possession. Like the 


oyster’s pearls, the child’s tears only increased her . ee 


value, and he made no other comment. | 
The almanac was consulted, and the marriage 


took place on an auspicious day. Having delivered — 
their dumb girl into another’s hands, Subha’s— 


parents returned home. Thank God! Their caste 
in this world and their safety in the next were 
assured! The bridegroom’s work lay in the west, 
and shortly after the marriage he took his wife 
thither. 

Tn less than ten days every one knew that the 
bride was dumb! At least, if any one did not, it 


swag not her fault, for she deceived no one. Her 
eves told them everything, though no one under-. 


stood her. She looked on every hand, but found 
no speech; she missed the faces, familiar from 
‘birth, of those who had understood a dumb girl’s 
language. In her silent heart there sounded an 
endless. voiceless weeping, which only the a 


‘of Hearts could hear. 
e: : tes cs Se The Stories of Tagore 








: | a T was. Satan too ge d night i nie ae § 
vu bed at once, and SO, ee ce Bese 


be tie re ae ere ne Relates: ahaa f fr 
devilry for the Rep morrow. Beer be 


ea proclaiming to an the world that k . 


: atic OE apropos ae not ey oe 
that had been said before, “I believe” | 
Lgagale rather oe on Aunt Maria. eee 


s commen) ee ie a ae Here a | 
We COE course she 18; dept need 
a It’ s not her, it’s her money he’s s after, 3 


= ee Didn’t know she had any 1 one’ 












consieration of tow aieh: a sate oe "hina, ‘sup oe 
osing it existed, feos be best. turned to his own tek 


Teanane. ey cata oe au oe 


pe “ Bobby Ferré. told ae & began Edward, in due 
course, = ; shat there was a : fellow spooning his sister 
| once— . RE oi hes wa ot | is: 
eee What S Shagaine cae, L asked meekly. 
“Oh, I dunno,” said Edward indiitetentiy 
“It’s—it’s—it’s just a thing they do, you know. 
A id he used to carry notes and messages and things” ie. 
between ‘em, and he Bee a shilling almost every, 
in ne.” hs | | ah ey 
ae What, from each Of ern oo ad innocently 
inquired. ea eR mee 
“Edward looked at me with scornful | pity. 
“Girls never have any money,” he briefly explain- 
ed. But she did his exercises and got him out 
of ‘rows, and told stories for him when he needed 
Baice sca much better ones than he could have made — 
for himself. Girls are useful in some ways. So- 
Hee was” living in clover, when unfortunately they © 
| went and -quarrelled about something.”’ ae 
is “Don’t see mynalt that’s got to do with Gtr fy ee a 





a8 o ‘Nor domt-T.7 rejoined Edward. “ But any- . 
how the notes and things stopped, and so did the? pe 
ic hillings. Bobby was fairly cornered, for he. hada a 
‘bought two ferrets on tick, and promised to. pay a dass - 
. ae a 1 week, thinking the shillings were going Aap 


¥. ) for ever, , the eolly soung ee: Ree. when ie week 
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fey 7 oe 





was up ‘wad he was pee aquined ort 
he went off to. the fellow and said: ‘Yc 
a Sodan Bella implores you to meet her 
a By the hollow oak, as of old,, be, at 
: - moment. Do not fail!’ He got all that o 
" 4A rotten book, of course. ‘The fellow look 
go and said— ce as es 
OW hat hollow oak ? 4 don’t know any : 
: ‘oak 9 fo ab ae we ; 
we OE Perhaps it was ike Royal Oak?” Bol 
: _ promptly, ” cos he saw he had made a slip th ‘ 
trusting too much to the rotten book; but 
i didn’t seem to make the fellow any happie! : 
. . § <Should think not?’ 1 said ; 
a an awiul low sort of pub.” 
Che ce T know, ” said Edward. 


“hollow ie in your father’ S paddole | 
3 to be an elm, but she wouldn't know RE, 
ae Al vient: say Til be there, Bobby h bb 
pit, for he hadn’t got his money. ‘She ' 
- atully, he said. Then he got his shil 
nd wasn't the fellow riled,’ 


‘ He found Bobby,” ver andwandt. 

€ voung Ferris was a gentleman, every 

He brought the fellow another message 
aaks dare not leave the ‘house. . My 

immure me closely. H,you only k 

; ‘suffer: Pour broken hearted Bella. 7 








oS ee “But what’s that! ed aoe I bese again. 





Ea On h dunno, z said. Edward impatiently. — ae at od 
‘telling you just what Bobby told me. He ‘got SuS+/ 
picious, anyhow, but he couldn’t exactly call Bella’s _ i 


brother a liar, so Bobby escaped for the time. But — 
when he was ina hole next week, over a stiff French die th 
exercise, and tried the same sort of game on his 

sister, she was too nee for him, and he got acai ee 


sag know,” 20h L 
and the sister-—make it up afterwards ?”’ 
“T don’t remember about that,” 


a whole year earlier than his people meant to send 


pe Which was just what he wanted. So you see 


Ri all came right in the end!” 


“I was trying to puzzle out the moral of hae 7 


‘story—it was evidently meant to contain one some- 


~where—when a flood of golden lamp-light mingled : 


swith the moon-rays on the lawn, and Aunt Maria 
sand the new curate strolled out on the grass below 
USS, rac. took the direction of a garden-seat which 
»was backed by a dense laurel shrubbery reaching 
round in a half-circle to the house. Edward medi- 
tated moodily. ‘If we only knew what they were 
talking about,” said he, “you’d soon see whether I 
was right or not. “Look here ! 
down by the porch to reconnoltre. 

aot Harold's asleep,” I said : 


shame- 


2? 








est, and | ak S got'ts to Butoh as he's S told ! Le 








“But did the two—the 1e fellow ae ES 


replied Rd Wward | : ; 
‘indifferently ; 7 eout Bobby got packed off to.school:= 77% 


Let’s send the kid aah 
“it seems rather an 8 


6 ‘Oh, rot! y ' said my brother ; ‘, he’ Ss the young- ae 


a 
3 
































at. he was ton een eh; a con Bie 
‘means of exit were simple enough. A po! 
trellis came up to within easy reach of 
and was habitually used by all three 
aes anxious to avoid public not 
- chinbed eaere down the porch like a whi 





(oe 









"lone drawn squeal, as of needie Pet east 
- Our scout had fallen into the hands of the 
| Indolence alone had made us dence : 





; - i. in a eae we were eee ‘ihe ade of thoes Jor rch, 
Ge 1 crawling Cherokee-wise ae oy la | tc 
ev" back of the garden-seat. 
few aioe us. Aunt Maria was on the seat 









nice. On the com stood an ineensed cur 
“ing our small brother by a large ear, whi 
we from the row he was _ making—seen : 





oe not really affect us otherwise than aes s 





a) 


aie clearly be apie as ta 0 








\ ? 
GH a noi we 


1€ 5 curate apa ae < ‘tell us ak dow mean ge it! pee s d 
Sie “Well, leggo of my ear then,” ” shrilled Harold, 
nd Tl tell you the solemn truth!” : 
_ “ Very well,” agreed the curate, ‘releasing hinke neg 
re OW go ahead, and don't lie more than syou can & 
help. EG: ss Ao : : 
beg We abode the Sieiced taclosinie ae: ones Berk 2: 
% Gest mMisgiving ; but even we had hardly given : an 
Harold due credit for his fertile: of resource and ae 
oo of imagination. a ee 
“I had just finished saying my prayers,’ Bree 
that young gentleman slowly, “ when I happened es 
look out of the window, and on the lawn I saw a- 
sight which froze the marrow in my veins! KO 
“bi irglar was approach‘ng the house with snake- like | 
aM tread | ! He had a scowl and a dark lantern, and nie be 
was armed to the teeth!” | ra 
- We listened with interest. The style, sheuakes 
a inlike Harold’s native notes, seemed pada ea. 
oe | | Ce 
» “Go on,” said the curate grimly. ue 
a fa Pausing in his stealthy career,’ continued | Me 4 
a ‘arold, ‘he gave a low whistle. best the signal | 
“was responded to, and from the adjacent shadows’. ol 
“two more figures glided forth. The miscreants Were +e if 
“both armed to the teeth.” | ee 
“Excellent,” said the curate: “ proceed.” 
@..:* The robber chief,’ pursued Harold, warming 
“to his work, “ joined his nefarious comrades, and Lae 
“conversed with them in silent tones. His expression 
“was truly ferocious, and I ought t to have said as 


Whe was armed tothet——" 









































< “ see 


ne homid pie tone 


- ede straight ee the back door, eee. in 





as the Jaurels—hesitatingly. ae Aunt 
: ere on Dim. 













as There, never nae his een, Q i | 
~ curate rudely ; “there’s too much jaw 
ey up and have ee a 

















1.47 


. The curate looked dishtty pulgeibele 
"was well sustained, and certainly circut 
_ After all, the boy might really have seen s« 
ee How was the poor man to eiigEe nL : 1 


- ae Dreadful lent ue the ae andcooun s 
“Why did you not alarm the house ?” he < 
as was afraid, s said Harold sweetly, . 


: te a ?” Sut in Aunt Waris. oe 

7. Harold was hard pressed—-by his owt 4 
- plood, too! : 
“At that moment Edward tougHed 
eae and glided off pec: the laur 







_ servants at supper, and buried himself in’ 
‘bosom of the cook, his special ally. The 





| oe are pirate) ! for my sake ae not he cae Le ae i 
- Was not rash. When I peeped out a second later the — ee 
coast was entirely clear. pe 
_ By this time there were sounds of a houschone ge 
timidly emerging, and Edward remarked to me thats: ye 
“perhaps we had better be off. Retreat was an easy ha ie 
“matter. A stunted laurel gave a leg-up on to the : 
























‘dosa route had been revealed fas us one des by thee 
domestic cat, when hard pressed in the course of an 
-otter-hunt, in which the cat—-somewhat unwillisei hs, i ae 
—was filling the title role ; and it had proved dis- 
tinctly useful on occasions like the present. Wes a8 
‘were snug in bed—minus some cuticle from knees » {i 
-and elbows—and Harold, sleepily chewing some- 
thing sticky, had been carried up in the arms of the 
friendly cook ere the clamour of the burglar-hunters 
had died away. — ae 
se The curate’s undaunted [Rae OE as reported 

by Aunt Maria, was generally. supposed to have 
terrified the burglars into flight, and much kudos— 
-aecrued to him thereby. Some days later, however, 
‘when he had dropped in to afternoon tea, and was — 
making a mild curatorial joke about the moral. — 
courage required for taking the last piece of bread: ous 
-and-butter, I felt constrained to remark dreamily, (ors) 


and as it were to the universe at large, “ Mr. Hod- ke 

| grits you are brave ! for my sake do not be rash !” ie 

- Fortunately for me, the vicar also was a caller ae 

on that day; and it was always a comparatively oe 

; easy matter to dodge my. long-coated reads in the oo 
open. e 


| —From The Golden Ace. ‘Si 
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IV. HUNTED BY A BEAR 


Ss ey drew near the an ate passe : 
~~ forest after forest, and now for th 
‘ ugly words sounded in travellers’. mou 
ene, stoves. ‘ Thieves a 7 ‘Black be 


te 


Waiht 


cscs of murdering the unwary se 
. a cana yon whose dark and devi ere 


| Bebtin it was, Meas; every clown. they 
a ried, whether for offence or defence, al mos 









ashe 


f + ahens Ae Psi 
ay ve a NE tite eee tay 
‘ 
pene auger 















; oh ae 
Ya y { 
, ib et gitase yee a fie as ERs wsiodel: aS, 
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| ate nion aid: a et on his shoulder, oe ome ree os 
er ebshow with glittering eye. ae ‘Hush ! Paik said he, in 74 
a _ low whisper that. startled Gerard more than | Se * 
3 Ahunder. Gerard grasped his axe tightly, and shook — a : re 

a little. He heard a Manas in ue wood hard by, oe Bi Mas 








usd, and ee SRSA eens to his none even - 
“as he jumped. Twang! went the metal string, sith des 
a ‘ter an instant’s suspense he roared : “Run for- ‘a 
ward, guard the road, he is hit! he is hit!” — heey ae s 
ae : Gerard darted forward, and as he ran, a young eee 
pee burst out of the wood. right upon hin: finding — a 
itself intercepted, it went upon its hind legs with a ag 
snarl, and though not half- -grown, opened formidable a 4 
_ jaws and long claws. Gerard, in a fury of excite- -— 
ment and agitation, flung himself onit,anddelivered _ Aan i 
~a tremendous blow on its nose with his axe, and iets ee 
“creature staggered ; another, and it lay grovelling, me 


ee 


Neate 

Lack 
eo * ‘ abi 5 Pe at 
ieee, - Pa a Ss 


he 
Be 


at 
se 


with Gerard hacking it. ak om ‘, Be 
ap “ Hallo ! sat You are mad to spoil - tee ee 





neat.” 
4 oye  “T took it for a robber,” at, Gerard, nance a 


? 


i a mean, I had made ready for a robber, so I cote aq 
‘not hold my hand.” — ‘ ee 
es Ay, these nhstorine travellers have stuffed 
your head full of thieves and assassins ; they have 
“not. got a real live robber in their whole natine ss ee 
Nay, I'll carry the beast ; bear thou my crossbow.” 2 a 
Be _ “We will carry it by turns then,” said Gerard, “ee . 
a for tis a heavy load; poor thing, how its blood 
or Why did we slay ‘Lapa ue 
oe For supper and ua ‘reward the bailie of the ea . 
next town abel re us.’ tomes a 


" 
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Paice He sore ae SEL and ieee it a 
sg ae than mine does me.’ 


| a You young anion roared Denys, “2 
| ohings must not be looked at so, or not ster 


2 ihe 


_ Gerard aad not answer, for his ear was. 


“sty over. te Beda ORS 
~some jlittle’ curiosity. A colossal - creat | 
oe down the road at about sixty paces’ 
ae He looked at it in a sort of. calm stupor 
ef pa ow next moment he turned ashy pale. 
7. * Denys |? he eried.. 

- Denys whirled round. 


on was a: bear as big as a cart- horse. . 








oe fie ent tromont: he saw oo | Denys said | in. a 
: kening SVLTSper Fate ee ey ee aS. 
Pe OUR Le Sete} beset im a 
Oh! the concentrated se of that. one arr a 
> hisper ed hoarsely, with dilating eyes. For in that 
_ Syilable it all flashed upon them both like a sudden 
stroke of lightning in the dark—the trail of blood, ie 
“the murdered cub, the mother upon aura and. itz < 77 
DE ATH! io bo ae 
a All this ina aera of ett The LR Ao no” 
f “saw them. Huge as she was, she seemed to double oe 
herself (it was her long hair bristling with rage): 
| ee raised her head big as a bull’s, her swine- -shaped 
jaws opened wide at them, her eyes turned to blood 
-and flame, and she rushed upon them, scattering the 
leaves about her like a whirlwind as she came... dines 
“Shoot!” secrean.ed Denys, but Gerard stood vagy 

shaking from head to foot, useless. i 
“e.* Shoot, man, shoot! Too late ! Tree, iene ame 
and he dropped the cub, pushed Gerard across the = 
road, and flew to the first tree and climbed it, 
Gerard doing the same on his side; and as they ae 
fled, both rnen uttered inhuman howls, like savage ae 

creatures grazed by death. oe 
pgs With all their speed one or other would have 
‘been torn to fragments at the foot of. his tree ; et 
but the bear stopped a moment at the cub. ee 
Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those ihe Benne 
“was hunting, she smelt it all around, and found, 
how, her Creator only knows, that it was dead, quite © a 
dead. She gave a yell such as neither of the hunted ae ‘ 
“ones hhad ever heard, nor dreamed to be in nature, ae 
and flew after Denys. She reared and struck at him _ 

an be climbed. He was Naas oy of eee a 





























f- 


ok oe evil star had led him to. a dea 
‘mere shaft, and of no very great id ee ies 


vie 


ole tree to spring to. I 
: ‘he jumped down he knew the eu would. 
oe ee edie: eee Benvs was tuk 
, turning his back on danger, and his lope We 
: at Sage hunted. _He turned to pee: i 


ie 


A he aati shoot to sede himnsele dren hee len 
and clenching his teeth, prepared. to job t 
: “va as Soon as it should mount within r 


 s "saw aon friend? s mortal danger, Cae ‘pa Si‘ 
: from fear to blindish rage. He slippe : 
. a8 in a wnorment, ee up, Hee ELS 3 
































a ‘Keep aot "2 veried 1 Denys, “o or r you are. a a dead 
man ! me | ee Sey 
of :* 7 eare eae hGnd in % eoment he hag anothet’ : 
a ready, and hot it fiercely into the bear, scream~ 
aso Take that; take that!” = ihe 
; Denys poured a volley | of oaths down at him, 
« “Get away, idiot!” 
tte was right ; the bear, pulling sO ‘orunants 
toe noisy a foe behind him, slipped growling down 
the tree, rending deep furrows in it as she slipped. — 
Gerard ran back to his tree and climbed it swiftly. | . 
But while his legs were dangling some eight feet ~— 
- from the ground, the bear came rearing and struck © 
with her forepaw, and out flew ’a piece of. bloody _ 
re cloth from Gerard’s hose. He climbed, and climbed ; 
and presently he heard as it were in the air a voice 
say: “Go out on the bough!” He looked, and | 
there was a long massive branch before him, shoots nee 
ing upwards at a slight angle: he threw his body 28 
across it, and, by a series of convulsive efforts, work-— ue 
ed up it to the end. mores 
ae Then he looked round santine ys aaa 
; oe The. bear was mounting the tree on the other ee, 
| side. He heard her claws scrape, and saw her bulge © 
on both sides of the massive tree. Her eye not being 
ery: quick, she reached the fork and passed it, 
mounting the main stem. Gerard drew breath more> 
freely. The bear. either heard him, or found by | 
‘scent she was wrong : she paused; presently she — 
caught sight of him. She eyed him Stead then 
apectly descended to the fork. ; 
Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw » 
ane mea the poet It was.a stiff oak branch, 
Instinct a the cr eature ies ait Ss 


ah 


oe 





| “from. he Sod. Death ‘bela Death 
slow but sure on him in a still more hor: 
| His hair bristled. The sweat poured Hen 
‘sat helpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. oe 

_ The bear crawled on. And now the stup 


Asi in a mist he heaed a na he ene 


Denys, white. jae erent as death, was eae “up 


ane the bear. 


ing rom their sockets palsied. The bonei 


The wounded monster was s reelinw: it cane 
its sickles of claws deep into the wood ; it 1 
its claws held firm, but its body rolled oft, i 
E "sudden shock to the branch shook Sighs: s 


A ecivine paws. At this, by a cobvulsiyn 


raised her head up, up, till he felt her ho 


pecath. Then as teeth sn apped ae 





rts imal 


eh 


mee delay, and Radley opened the Masters’ innings. 
_ hey Were going to make a fight of. it, then. 








concentrated determination of six hundred boys. 
What had the Masters to oppose this ? Nothing _ 
| save Radley and a handful of tarnished Blues. 
ae It is stated that the third innings of 
O pened like this: Honion started on a longer run. 
than usual, as if to terrify this Radley fellow. The 
| atter, SO an enormous number declared, though I 





















we 


same time as the bowler, ae meeting the ball at— 
full-pitch, smote it for six. The jubilant expecta- 
tions of the crowd, always as sensitive as the Stock 
Exchange, fluctuated. The second ball was square- 
UL it. , more quietly for four. The third was driven 


apg Honion placed a man at the spot 
where the ball passed the rope, and sent down a 
t: eter delivery. Radley pulled it, asa great laugh 
went up, to the very spot from which the fieldsman_ 
1 been removed. Eighteen in four balls! 
\ pirits of the crowd drooped. 

“y page at Hs hots with Doe, began, to sulk, 





HE § iS ahcol "Bok the field witheue unnecessary — 


bE og 
the day _ ee 


contend they were mistaken, started to run at the = 


y 


The ° ne 









But ; oe 5 
the ‘School had set its heart on the innings victory, 2 ie 
and the - team had the moral strength derived from a m 











i “Oh, ‘rot, ae fool Doe e es Weaver | 
5 upert, the dark horse, on yet. Pm afraid’ 
rotten in me is wanting him to be a failure. © 
elp it, and I’m trying to hope he’ll come off. 
eonee TH bellow ! PS Over. White’ S a 


| ot re ca behaved "becomingly. 
undignified boundary for four. 
ay =e, bless me, my man! whispered 1 the ae 


ma eta Salome, Cay of his mild ae yan 


c Bue ee 
curtailed. | A straight, swift ball from Honion h 


(EPA SEAS Wl Earns Wr 


stopped with his instep, and promptly obeyed tx 
laws which operate in such circumstances ; Oo 
compelling him to execute a pleasing dance and rub 
the injured bone, and the other involving his return 
to the Upduns (1. b. w.) in favour of the succeedir 
eee | La 

ae At this interesting development Penny t 

: up » and down in his seat with glee. 

hang me! Ee, curse me!” he chirruped, - 
bust: the bone. Heil never walk en Py 





‘man in, ue “Oh, if never + enjoyed anything og 
af uch in my life.”’ in é eC pakiay aii? tee atk we 4 i 
Sieg "rete two. acne’ were shared | oe * ue haa 
Ww “This ravenna Aas, rote walked | ti: his a a 
Oe me with zealous rapidity, and proceeded to pro- s Zo 
p agate the gospel with some excellent hits to leg. — 
Ad Three such yielded him nine runs, and at the end 
“of the over he found himself facing Honion’s bow!l- 
ing. The temporary dismay of the crowd deappenie ae 
" Honion, it was Coniecturee would soon sent” : 
ei na 
DO asad and a single. ‘ 
fe i! a “Curse me!” grumbled Penny. “ it’s not in a 
‘the best taste for the learned divine to play like any 
god) dless layman. Has he nothing better to do ? Are_ 
: no souls to save ?’ 
aan ae but there's a match to save,’ " suggested 


a, a * there was perhaps some justification for Panny’ Ss x. 
Gndig ation, when this indecent ecclesiastic scored 4 

‘two To urs in succession, and by his beaming face and > ae 
‘intermittent giggle showed that he was feeling a “4! 
very carnal satisfaction in sending ten members of yrs ena | 
his: congregation, one after another, in search of the — va i i 
‘ball. Ultimately he was caught low down in the | Ag fe 
slips, having compiled an excellent thirty ; and he - “ rt 
‘ valked off, hardly concealing a smile. Ne hy 
oe As he ran up the steps of the pavilion, Upton a 
ca ame ‘down,’ eons on his gloves and —_ to. e 


tina ae 
Pe 





. ae of haaed Hanae ae the rudd 
much favoured by the ladies. 2 look 
- -and blooming veteran. The boos of E 
_ him a cheer (for he was a good. man) and 
: that he might not survive the first ball. H 
“ however, and held his end up in dogger 
Poe oe Radley to develop the score, and 
ae oe taking a modest four for himself. 
a ‘It was about this time that Radley gs 0 
ry “balla and sent a chance whizzing towards | . 


| “hit n re ae. in the centre of the saint aa 
f force that it stung most painfully, and T hac 


Ss ~ groans of disappointment from the males, : 
a " _ tions from Penny, and murmurs Or by : 


: Pind c was conwided of the scene, te But up oe 
1 hand, ” he had said sarcastically. 166 You'll 
| oe for writing yur lines.” Now I ha ada 


need the other for bowling him out. | 
am alleys do my thoughts run along cr Tan 

- gatherin in the field. abacat minded 

Te raust be admitted that Honion was | q 

: time a failure. Radley was doing what. he jie 
with the bowling. By six-thirty, the score s ood. : 
180, and the Masters only required. seventy a ae 
them from the innings defeat. There was an hi 


9 fore ‘them, and they had five Wickets in h : 
Bu ae ee was not so Aone We Ace, do 





“Thirty : mavictes of ie Ages hour ae lane in, 
m 1 forty ‘runs ‘were_ ‘scored at a cost of three 


So there was half an hour left to play, ae oe 


wic bots in hand, and thirty runs to get. 


Co ite 


a ving the score at 225. It rested, then, with Rad- 


dey. and ‘the last man to make twenty- five in et y 


m mutes and a bad light. 
eet The schoolboy crowd was Gitaes and, hen 


eats 


Fy > 


tadley smote Honion for a six, the suffering became 
2 gony. Some drastic step must be taken. 
abe Suddenly a shrill- voiced boy sang out : 


| oe “Put Ray on. Give Ray a chance.” 


Ye 


eee 


they were in an ecstasy of suspense and excitement. 


1¥ 1e cry became formidable. “Put Ray on.” My 


a ‘The crowd took it up and roared out its indtruce: Beet. 
tions to put Ray on. Bad form, I- ‘grant you, but “5 
3 the they scarcely knew what th they were doing, for — ie 


fa . felt, as if . had been scorched at the fire. One ahaa 
+ “ Hoo-Ray, hoo-Ray hoo-blooming- 


a ne i crowd laughed, and, while many inquired 


‘The ninth man failed at a quarter- past seven, _ 4 


| # one another : “What did he say? Do tell me,” ‘ “ax 


Tl pty adopted the cry as a slogan. 
_ “Hoo-Ray, hoo-Ray, hoo- blooming: Ray |.” 


© pinion. 
foe Lake next over this end, Ray,” he said: 


Sue Captain deferred to the voice of public ' op 


eer The permission was belated enough. When A 
nid terrific applause I faced Radley, there were — ee 


conlv fourteen runs to be made and ten minutes to 
aa ; 


‘iN iM 


‘But, then, t had only one “Wicket to ‘as nue | 
ions of my, aan were sepia, it dull, acti ee 


ne 


Fe 


ae 
ia 


Mga oe in 


Ayre: 
<r SS 


a Ey 
ax ié “aly 





= eo cnag White Aid: ee on God's 
“pull it off,” And T murmured : “ Right. ut 
e was S surprised at the way my voice shook. 


hn 


i. inde! 1» 


ne ‘The crowd lanehed, ‘bi it was the laughs 0 
4 pair. My second ball Radley hit for four. 
. followed it to the boundary. 


po This il be Ray’s last over,’ ’ said ibe wit 
ee It was. There were only five more 
be made. The ladies, preparing for departu 
on their gloves. Sadate gentlemen, who h 
Dba top-hats from pe perspiring brows, bru: 
silk with their sleeves. Within a few mi 
innings victory would be won or lost. | 
canio Despair cured me of nerves. i 
a fourth ball without any excitement, 
bled and missed it. He smiled grimly, t 
_ bat round, adjusted the handle, and. ea 
: position, at the block. ees: 
Murmurs of “Well bowled ” etna 
“so » silent was the crowd and so still the even 
heard a voice saying to someone : | 
ae ball, wasn’t it ‘ 
pent like this—— 


ne Now I was. trembling, j if you dike. 73 
“not nerves. it was confidence ee the : : 
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ld Fie Ad Maa Tt Soa paler See Li fe ‘i eaarar * 1 Tia a 
“4 < ‘ | ? 


a, 
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moment of my school-days was upon me. I picked 
‘up the ball, muttering repeatedly but unconsciously: 
“O God, make me do it.” . I turned and faced Rad- 
ley. As I took my short run, I felt perfectly certain 
that I should bowl him. And the next thing I 
remember was seeing my master’s leg-bail fall to the 
ground. 

All together, none before and none after the 


other, every male in the crowd bellowed forth thea 


accumulated excitement of the day : 
oUt. ft’ 


—From Tell England. 
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yi ite ee 
ows tee i pee eee 


hy te 
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VI. PARSON COLLINS PROPOSES 
—Jane Austen = 


y ‘[ HE next day opened a new scene at Longbourn. — 
ie Mr. Collins made his declaration in form. — 


aecrowsoe 





ng aol Tair daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the | 


of this morning ?” : 
: Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a™ 
phy blush of surprise, Mrs. Bennet instantly answered, — 
pf * Oh, dear !-Yes—certainly. I am sure Lizzy will 

| _ be very happy— I am sure she can have no objec- 
tion. Come, Kitty, I want you upstairs.” And, — 
gathering her work together, she was hastening | 
~ away, when Elizabeth called out - a 
| “ Dear Madam, do not go. I beg you will not. 
go. Mr. Collins must excuse me He can have 
| nothing to say to me that anybody need not hear. — 
a i am going away myself,” Lay See 
| | SIO. 140, nonsense, Lizzy. I desire you will 
| stay where you are.’’ And upon Elizabeth’s seeming — 


i 
\ 
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_ PARSON COLLINS PROPOSES , 41 
_ really, with vexed an looks, about lst 
_ €scape, she added, “ Lizzy, I insist upon your stay- ae 

Ing and hearing Mr. Collins.” 

x Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction 
--—-and a moment’s consideration making her also _ 
{sensible that it would be wisest to get it over as cueatin 

soon and as quietly as possible, she sat down again, 
and tried to conceal, by incessant employment, the | 
feelings which were divided between distress and  ~- 
#& diversion. Mrs. Bennet and Kitty walked off, and 
as soon as they were gone Mr. Collins began : | 
‘Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your 
modesty, so far from doing you any disservicer 
rather adds to your other perfections. You would 
have been less amiable in my eyes had there not SF 
been this little unwillingness; but allow me to 
assure you, that I have your respected mother’s 
permission for this addre You can hardly doubt 
y* the purport of my discot e, however your natural <. 
cas delicacy may lead you to “‘dissemble > my attentions pe itt 
fog HAVE | been too marked to be mistaken. Almost as™" 
mA SOON as I entered the house, I singled you out as 
the companion of my future life. But before I am) 
run away with by my feelings on this subject, 
perhaps it would be advisable for me to state my 
reasons for marrying—and, moreover, for coming 
into Hertfordshire with the design of selecting a 
wife, as I certainly did.” 
| The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn 
composure, being run away with by his feelings, 
made Elizabeth so near laughing that she could not 
use the short pause he allowed in any attempt to 
stop him farther, and he continued : 
“ My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think 


Saver that it is ‘the ist advice. an ‘ 
mendation of the very noble lady whom I hav 
honour of calling patroness. ‘Twice has sh 
descended to give me her opinion (unaske 
aah this subject ; and it was but the Nhe Sa 


isefal sort of person, not Dredge up high, 1 
to make a small income go a good way.’ a 
alias Find such a woman as soon as a 


G ar and vivacity, I think, must be desorbed 
_ especially “when tempered swith the | 
espect which her rank will ihévitaBly e excit 
much for my general intention in ‘favour o ma 
- mony; it remains to be told why my viey s WW 


directed to Longbourn instead of my own 1 


hood, where I assure you there are many a 
- young women. But the fact is, that being, a 
i! inherit is estate ae a > death of af vou a 
















€ i Gvho, swever! may tee eee plat Tengen on 

- eould not satisfy myself without resolving to. ce * 
choose a wife from among his daughters, that: t the: ne 
loss. to them might be as little as possible, when) 
_ the melancholy event takes place—which, however, — | 
Pie as I have already said, may not be for several years. 4 iL. 


vy : 


see This has been my motive, my fair cousin, and I Tce 
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ts 






+ a’ ? oh ona 


a ae ak myself it will not Sink me in your esteem. J se 
ae And L now ey ee remains for me but to assure yOu 





2 


ye To f pcan I-am perfectly intone “a s 
Bees By “shall make no demand of that nature on your — Pee 

ie father, since I am well aware that it could not be be :s 
Tt; peated with ; and that one thousand pounds. ines 
© ‘the 4 per cents, which will not be yours till after eS 
# your mother’s decease, is all that you may ever be 
. entitled to. On that head, therefore, I shall be uni- i a 


ony silent ; and aon may assure e yourself agin no- oo 


Lie 



























By o “You ‘are too hasty, sir: ? site eried ai Young 
forget that I have made no answer. Let me do ike 
ee wethout further loss of time. Accept my thanks fori us 
ae the compliment you are paying me. I am very s i 







ae 
Ssh 


sensible of the honour of your proposals, but it is. Ran 
as _ impossible for. me to do otherwise than decline: 4 s 
iS them.” oe. 
ae eas iG am not now to learn,” — Mr. Colin, * a 
\ i oe Ph a 
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the refusal is repeated a second or even a third time. _ 
I am therefore by no means discouraged by what 
you have just said, and shall hope to lead you to | 


the altar ere long.” 


“Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, “ your 
hope is rather an extraordinary one after my decla- — 
vation. I do assure you that I am not one of those — 
young ladies (if such young ladies there are) who. 
are so daring as to risk their happiness on the chance 


of being asked a second time. Iam perfectly serious 


in my refusal. You could not make me happy, and 


I am convinced that I am the last woman in the 
world who would make you so. Nay, were your 


friend Lady Catherine to know me, I am persuaded - 
'she would find me in every respect ill-qualified for 


“the situation.” 


| “Were it certain that Lady Catherine would 
_ think so,” said Mr. Collins very gravely—* but I 


cannot imagine that her ladyship would at. all dis- 
approve of you. And you may be certain that when 


Ihave the honour of seeing her again, I shall speak 


in the highest terms of your modesty, economy, and 
other amiable qualifications.” | 


“Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be 
unnecessary. You must. give me leave to judge for 


myself, and pay me the compliment of believing 
what I say. I wish you very happy ‘and very rich, 
and by refusing your hand, do all in my power to 


prevent your being otherwise. In making me the 
, offer, you must have satisfied the delicacy of your 
++ feelings with regard to my family, and may take _ 


possession of Longbourn estate whenever it falls, 


without any self-reproach. This matter may be 
considered, therefore, as finally settled.” And rising me 








she 2 jae pele ‘ae pe: nave quitted the room, ay 
ie ad not Mr. Collins thus addressed her : ae a ae 3 
“When I do myself the honour of dens toro By 
3 you. next on the subject, I shall hope to receive a fom 
ie - more favourable answer than you have now given _ 
poms. though I am far from accusing you of cruelty vy 
oF at present, because I know it to be the establishe 
% custom of your sex to reject a man on the first et 
application, and perhaps you have even now said ~ . 
-. as much to encourage my suit as would be consistent, S 
withthe true delicacy of the female character.” — :. 
ben hreally, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth with 
eyisome warmth, “you puzzle me exceedingly. If 
“what I have hitherto said can appear to you in the © 
a form of encouragement, I know not how to express. 
~ my refusal in such a way as may convince you of 
its being one.’ N: | Lee AS 
. “You must give me leave to fete iysoke my 
OF dear cousin, that your refusal of my addresses is Be 
* “merely. words of course. My reasons for belheving — : 
nee vit a are briefly these: It does not appear to me that q 
~ my hand is unworthy of your acceptance, or that the _ a 
: _establishment I can offer would be any other than 
a _ highly y desirable.! My situation in life, my con- me 
a _nexions with the family of de Bourgh, and my - 
__ relationship to your own, are circumstances highly — 
‘in my favour ; and you should take it into further — 
consideration, that in spite ot your manifold attract 
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ie cee aad may ever be made you. Your portion A 
ve inhappily so small, that it will in all likelihood . 
ndo the effects of your loveliness and amiable _ 

. ualifications. As I must. therefore conclude that — Yt 
oa are not serious 1 in eis Pelee, of me, 7 shall 








oo 


ve a suspense, ese to ‘the — pra : 
raat females.” ie ee 


Bice 


My fedlings hee every ) 
r ‘Ga I speak plainer ? Do not c 
7 how as an elegant female, iniepanes to” 


eg when sanctioned by ne express auth 


both your excellent parents, my  plopaals ‘ . 
ail of oe peceplabl: D 


ae 
hese: 


= hale might be uttered in such a manner mo 
ee decisive, and whose behaviour at. east a ee 
not be 1 ee for oS affectation and comm 


Sare 
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VII. BOSWELL’S MEETING WITH : 

: DR. JOHNSON 4 

a 

—James Boswell. F 

a 

M8. THOMAS DAVIES, the actor, who then kept 

a bookseller’s shop in Russel-street, Covent : 
Garden, told me that Johnson was very much his 

friend, and came frequently to his house, where he 

more than once invited me to meet him; but by 3 

some unlucky accident or other he was prevented ; 


from coming to us. ‘. 
Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good under- | 
standing and talents, with the advantage of a liberal | 
education. Though somewhat pompous, he was,A/ Owe 
an entertaining companion; and his lterary per- 
formances have no inconsiderable share of merit. a. 
He was a friefidly and very hospitable man. Both 
he and his wife (who has been celebrated for her 
beauty), though upon the stage for many years, 
maintained an uniform decency of character: and 
Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy an inti- 
~macy with them as, with any family which he used 
to visit. Mr. Davies recollected several of Johnson’s 
remarkable sayings, and was one of the best of the 
- many imitators of his voice and manner, while 
'-yelating them. He increased my impatience more 
~ and more to see the extraordinary man whose works 
- Thighly valued, and whose conversation was report- 
ed to be so peculiarly -excellent. 
Be At last, on Monday the 16th of May [1763], when 
I was sitting in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after 










JAMES BOSW: 1 


having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, J ohnson 
unexpectedly came into the shop; and Mr. Davies 
having perceived him through the glass-door in the 
- room in which we were sitting, advancing towards. - 
-{us,— he announced his awful approach to me, some- 
| what in the manner of an actor in the part of 
‘k Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the appear- — 
| ance of his’ father’s, ghost, ‘“ Look, my. lord, 1m 
comes.” I found that I had a very perfect idea of — 
Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of him painted — 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had published 
his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy- 
chair in deep meditation ; which was the first picture — 
his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly 
presented to me, and from which an engraving has 
been made for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned 
my name, and respectfully introduced me to him. I — 
was much agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice ~ 
against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I 
said to Davies, “ Don’t tell where I come from.’:— 
“From Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. “ Mr. 
Johnson, (said 1) I do indeed come from Scotland, — 
but I cannot help it.” Iam willing to flatter r myself 
- that I meant this as light pleat antry to soothe and 
f » conciliate him, and not.as an humiliating’ abasement & 
fev et the expense of my country. But however - that. 
might be, this speech was somewhat unlucky ; for P 
with that quickness of wit for which he was so & 
__ remarkable, he seized the expression “ come from : 
~ Scotland,” which I used in the sense of being of 2 
that country ; and, as if I had said that I had come 
_, jaway from it, or left it, retorted, “ That, Sir, 1 find, | 
| A is what a hk great many of your countrymen = 
Jeannot help.” This stroke stunned me 4 good arel y 












Pad when we had sat down, I, felt wipes not a 


little embarrassed, and apprehensive of what might ‘i 
ioe next. He Sei addressed himself to Davies: | 4 
* What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused " 
‘me an order for the play for Miss Williams, because fc: 


he knows the house will be full, and that an order K 
‘would be worth three shillings.” Eager to take any 4 
‘opening to get into conversation with him, I ven- nett “4 
‘tured to say, “O, Sir, T cannot think Mr. Garrick | ole a 
4 would grudge such a trifle to:you.” “Sir, (said he, : inde 
2. a stern look) I have known David Garrick’ Ae fa 
nger than you have done; and I know no right 
you have to talk to me on the subject.” Perhaps I v4 
déserved this check ; for it was rather presumptuous , Pins 
: in me, an entire stranger. to express any doubt of beoken +t 
the justice of his animadversion upon his old ac-f» oe 
gquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself’ much” ~ 
~ mortified, and began to think, that the hope which + 
¥ I had long indulged of obtaining his acquaintance _ a 
“was blasted. And, in truth, had not my ardour#/* 


, been uncommonly strong, and my resolution _ un-»*4 
Cs 3 agi 
commonly persevering, so rough a reception might 
% have deterred me for ever from making any further 
attempts. Fortunately, however, I remained upon 
‘the field not wholly discomfited ; and was soon cloft* x 
rewarded by hearing some of his conversation, of _ 
: which I preserved the following short minute with- poke: 
“out marking the questions and observations by 4 


_ which it was Reouced, a 


a 





I was highly pleased with the extraordinary 
vigour of his conversation, and regretted that I was 
drawn away from it by. an engagement at another 
E since, I had, for a part of the evening, been left 
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alone with him, and had ventured to make an obser-_ 
vation now and then, which he received very civilly ; : : 
‘so that I was satisfied that though there was a 
roughness in his manner, there was no ill-nature in 
his disposition. Davies followed me to the door, ands 
-when I complained to him a little of the hard blows - 
which the great man had given me, he kindly took ~ 
‘upon him to console me by saying, “ Don’t be uneasy. — 
I can see he likes you very well.” | c 
: A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and ~ 
asked him if he thought I might take the liberty 
of waiting on Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the 
Temple. He said I Adee might, and that 


| | Mr, Johnson would take it as a compliment. So on 


- Tuesday the 24th of May, aft ter having been enliven- 
ved by the witty “sallies of Messieurs Thornton, 
~ Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom I had 
passed the morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. 
His chambers were on the first floor of No. 1, 
Inner-Temple-lane, and I entered them with an 
impression given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of 
Edinburgh, who had been introduced to him not 
long before, and described his having “found the 
Giant in his den”; an expression which, when I 
_came to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson, I 


Y repeated to him, and he was diverted at this pic- 


turesque account of himself. Dr. Blair had been 
presented to him by Dr. James Fordyce. At this’ 
time the controversy concerning the pieces published 


. ~ by Mr. James Macpherson, as translations of Ossian, 


was at its height. Johnson had all along denied 


“w’ their authenticity ; and, what was still more pro-_ 





voking to their admirers, maintained that they had 
no merit. ihe subject having been introduced by 
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‘Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the internal evi- me 
/dence of their antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether //> 
-he thought any man of a modern age could have ~~ 
‘written such poems. Johnson replied, ‘ Yes, Sir, 
Many men, many women, and many children,” 
Johnson at this time, did not know that Dr. Blair 
had just published a Dissertation, not only defending 4°?” 4 
their authenticity, but seriously ranking them with a 
the poems of Homer and Virgil; and when he was s 
afterwards informed of this circumstance, he ex- 
pressed some displeasure at Dr. Fordyce’s having 
suggested the topic, and said, “I am not sorry that 
they got thus much for their pains. Sir, it was like 
leading one to talk of a book, when the author is 
cenceaied behind the door.” 

He received me very courteously : but, it must 
be confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and 
morning dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His uaa 
brown suit of clothes looked very rusty; he had on ~ 
a little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was 
4oo smali for his head ; his shirt-neck and knees of 

his breeches were loose : his black worsted stock- /p“+ 
ings ill-drawn up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled | 
shoes by way of slippers. But all these slovenly (,™ Ln 
particularities were forgotten the moment that he 
‘began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not re- 
collect, were sitting with him ; and when they went 
“away, I also rose; but he said to me, “ Nay, don’t 
'go.”—* Sir, (said 1) I am afraid that I intrude upon jytin he 
pyou. It is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear its i 
-you.” He seemed pleased with this compliment, 
“which I sincerely paid him, and answered, “Sir, Ea 
am ones? to any man who visits me.’ . 
tan i, eeprom] he Life-of Samuel J aegis 
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T had been part of Nelson’s prayer, that t 
British fleet might be distinguished by huma 

nity in the victory which he expected. . Setting ; 
example himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing 
upon the Redoubtable, supposing that she had struck, 
because her great guns were silent; for, as she 
carried no flag, there was no means of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which he had. 
thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball 
fired from her mizen-top, which, in the then situation | 
of the two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards 
from that part of the deck where he was standing, 
<_struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, about a 
quarter after one, just in the heat of the action. He 
fell upon his toe. on the spot which was covered 
with his poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, who was a. 
few steps from him, turning round, saw three men 
raising him up. “ They oe done for me at. last, | 
Hardy,’ said he. “I hope not!” cried Hardy. 
“Yes,” he replied, “ my back-bone is shot through.” 
Yet even now, not for a moment losing his presence 

', of mind, he observed, as they were carrying him 
down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had. 
_been-shot away, were not yet replaced, and ordered. 
-._that new ones should be rove immediately ; then— 
2 | that he might not be seen by the crew, he took out 
his handkerchief, and covered his face and his stars. 
/ Had he che roncenibe SNe badges OF Hono from 
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| he enemy, Haviahd. perhaps, would not have had 
seause to receive with sorrow the news of the Battle 
of ‘Trafalgar. 
‘The cockpit was crowded with wounded and 
os men, over whose bodies he was with some 
difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the 
midshipmen’s berth. It was soon perceived, upon ase’ 
examination, that the wound was mortal. This, oe 
however, was concealed from all, except Captain | 

Hardy, the chaplain and, the medical attendants. 

He himself being certain, from the sensation in ‘his 
‘back, and the gush of blood which he felt momently 
“within his breast, that no human care could avail, he ¢ 
him, insisted that the surgeon should leave him, and : 
attend to‘those to whom he might be useful ; “ For,” ; 
said he, “you can do nothing for me.’ All that ¥ 
% 





‘could be done was to fan him with paper, and fre- \¢ 
guently to give him leinonade, to alleviate his intense c 

‘thirst. He was in great pain, and expressed nie 

‘anxiety for the event of the action, which now began . 
‘to declare itself. As oftenasa ship struck, the crew 3 
“of the Victory hurrahed'; and at every hurrah a 2% 
visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and 
marked the countenance of the dying hero. But hexe®"" 4 
became impatient to see Captain Hardy ; and as that : Be 
‘oficer, though sent for, could not leave the deck, ‘ 
Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, 
and peeeatedy cried : “ Will no one bring Hardy to 
me’? He must-be killed! He is surely dead!” 
Am hour and ten minutes elapsed, from the time 
when Nelson received his wound, before Hardy 
could come to him. They shook gies in silence ; 
Hardy in vain struggling to suppress the feelings of Cente 
fhat most painful, and yet sublimest momenty,-fi26 
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“ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, ‘‘ how goes the day with 


ee Very well,” replied Hardy, “ ten ships have — 


struck, but five of their ‘van have tacked, and show 


re ee 


. an intention’ of Gone down upon the Victory. I 


have called two or three of our fresh ships round, 
and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” —* a 


hope,” said Nelson, “none of our ships have 


mruck.?” « Hardy answered, ‘ ‘There was no fear ofc 
that.” Then, and not till then, Nelson spoke of him- 
self. “I am a dead man, Hardy,” said he, “I am: 
going fast—it will be all over with me soon. Come 
nearer tome. Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my — 
hair, and all other things belonging to me.” Hardy 


observed, that he hoped Mr. Beatty could yet noid 


out some ‘prospect’ of life. “Oh, no!” he repied 
1 15 impossible, My back is Shot through. Beatty 
will tell you so.” Captain Hardy then, once more, 
shook hands with him, and, with a heart almost 
bursting, hastened upon dace: | 
By this time all feeling below the breast was 

gone ; and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascer- 
tain this, said to him: “You know I am gone. I 
‘know it. I feel something rising in my breast, ’"—— 
putting his hand on his left side—‘ which tells me 
so.” And upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his pain 

was very great, he replied: “So great, that he wished | 
he was dead.” “ Yet,” said he, in a lower voice, “one 
would like to live a little longer too!” And after 
a few minutes, in the same undertone, he added: 
“What would become of poor Lady Homie if she. 


knew my situation?” Next to his country she 


occupied his thoughts. Captain Hardy, some fifty 


‘minutes after he had left the cockpit, returned, and. 


again taking the hand of his dying friend and 
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eeuaiaas congratulated him on having gained a 
complete victory. How many of the enemy were 


taken he did not know, as it was impossible to . bs 


was - 


but fourteen or fifteen at<* 





perceive them distinct] i 


NE 


“least. “That’s well,” cried Nelson, “but I bar- ;» peel 
“gained for twenty.”’ And then, in a stronger voice, ed 


»he said, “Anchor, Hardy; anchor.” Hardy, upon 
this, hinted that Admiral Collingwood would take 
upon himself the direction of affairs. “‘ Not while I 
dive, Hardy!” said the dying Nelson, inefiectually 
oe to raise himself from the bed, ‘“‘do 
“you anchor.” His previous order for preparing to 
chor had shown how clearly he foresaw “the 
necessity of this. Presently, calling Hardy back, he 
said to him, in a low voice, “ Don’t throw me over- 
board,’ and he desired that he might be buried by 


by. 


‘ 
J 


* 


¥ 
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his parents, unless it should please the king to order uch 


otherwise. Then, reverting to private feelings ; OM 
_* Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy ; take 
care of poor Lady Hamilton. Kiss me, Hardy,” said 
-he. Hardy knelt down, and kissed his cheek, and 
Nelson said: ‘‘ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I 
have done my duty.” Hardy stood over him in 
silence for a moment or two; then knelt again and 
kissed his forehead. ‘“ Who is that ?” said Nelson : 
and being informed, he replied: “God bless you, 


»Hardy.” 
; And Hardy then left him—for ever. 
. Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right 


_ side, and said : (« I wish I had not left the deck, for 
I shall soon be gone.”) Death was, indeed, rapidly 
pepe roaching. He said to the chaplain : ‘ Doctor, 
[I have not been a great sinner”; and, after a short 
"pause, ‘“* Remember that I mans Lady Hamilton, and 
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my daughter Horatia, as a ieeaey to my country.” : 
His articulation now ‘became difficult ; but he was — 
distinctly heard tod say, “ Thank God, I have done 

my duty!” These words he had repeatedly pro- : 
nounced, and they were the last words which he . 
uttered. He expired at thirty minutes aiter four,— 
three hours and a quarter after he had received his 
wound. 
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The total British losses in the Battle ot JTratai] 


“gar amounted to 1587. Twenty of the enemy 


struck ; unhappily, the fleet did not anchor, as 
Raison: almost with his dying breath, had e enjoined 
_a gale came on from the south-west ; some of t 

i prizes went down, some went on shore ; one effec’ way 
“its escape into Cadiz : others were destroyed + ft four . 
only were saved, and those by the greatest exertion." 
The wounded Spaniards were sent ashore ; an assu- 
rance being given that they should not serve till ” 
regularly exchanged; and the Spaniards, with a 
‘generous feeling, which would not, perhaps, have 


gee found in any other people, offered the use of © 


- their hospitals for our wounded, pledging the honour 
of Spain that they should be carefully attended | 
there. When the storm after the action drove some 
of the prizes upon the coast, they declared that the 
English who were thus thrown into their hands, — 
should not be considered as prisoners of war; and — 
the Spanish soldiers gave up their own beds to their 
shipwrecked enemies. The Spanish vice-admiral, 
Alava, died of his wounds. Villineuve was sent to 
England, and permitted to return to France. The 


French Government say that he destroyed himself 
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— riumerous victims of his murderous policy. 


ae It is almost superfluous to add, that all the 


honours which a grateful country could bestow, 
were heaped upon the memory of Nelson. “His 
brother was made an Earl, with a grant of £6,000 
per.year ; £10,000 were voted to each of his sisters ; 
and £100,000 for the purchase of an estate. A pub- 


J 


lic funeral was decreed, and a public monument. e+" 


statues and monuments also were voted by most 


of our principal cities. The leaden coffin, in whichy 
he was brought home, was cut in pieces, which /” 


were distributed as relics of Saint Nelson,—so: the 
3° gunner of the Victory called them; and when, at 
his interment, his flag was about to be lowered into 
* he grave, the sailors, who assisted at the ceremony, 
with one accord rent it in pieces, that each might 

_ preserve a fragm ment while he lived. Pin 
The death of Nelson was felt in England as 
something more than a public calamity ; men start- 
3) ed. at the intelligence, and turned pale, as if thev had 
heard of the loss of a dear friend. An object of our 
admiration and affection, of our pride and of our 
_ hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and it*"seemed 
vas if we had never, till then, known how deeply we 
Pioved and mate ood him. What the country had 
* Jost in its great naval hero, the greatest of our own 


court-martial ; but there is every reason to believe 
at the “tyrant, who never acknowledged the loss 
of the Battle of Trafalgar, added Villineuve to the 
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3 and of all former times, was scarcely taken into the ° nels 
~ account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, had he per- 
formed his part, that the maritime war, after the 








_ destroyed ; new navies must be built, and a new race 
of seamen reared for them, before the possibility of 

“(their invading our shores could again be contem- 
S{plated. It was not, therefore, from any selfish 







| mourned for him; the general sorrow was of a higher | 
icharacter. The people of England grieved that 





k.. “mous rewards, were all which they could now 
a ‘bestow upon hin. whom the king, the legislature, 
a and the nation, would alike ave delighted to 
o honour ; whom every tongue would have blessed ; 
whose presence in every village through which he 
| might have passed would have awakened the church 
bells, have given school boys a holiday, have drawn 


7 “old men from the chimney corner” to look upon 
= Nelson ere they died. The victory of Trafalgar was. 
Fede celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, 
a but they were without joy; for such already was 
¥ the glory of the British navy, through Nelson’s sur- 
passing genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive 
f any addition from the most signal victory that ever 
was achieved upon the seas: and the destruction of 
this mig fleet, by which all the maritime schemes 
of Frari€e were totally frustrated, hardly appeared 
to add to our security or strength ; for, while Nelson 


enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as now, when 
they were no longer in existence. 


ances upon opening the body, that, in the course of - 


f 





+ fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, but 


rreflection upon the magnitude of our loss that wey" 


» funeral ceremonies, public monuments and posthu-_ 


children from their sports to gaze upon him, and 


was living, to watch the combined squadrons of the — 
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There was reason to suppose, from the appear- : 


nature, he might have attained, ice his father, to - 
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| a good old age. Yet he cannot be said to have fallen i. ‘a 
“ prematurely whose work was done; nor ought he © | 
; _ tO be famented, who died so full of honours, and at 
- the height of human fame. The most triumphant 
I> death is that of the martyr; the most awful, that — 
*% of the martyred patriot ; the most splendid, that of 
the hero in the hour of victory ; and if the Chariot 
and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed fo 
Welson’s ‘transiation, he could scarcely | have “departed 
i in a brighter blaze of glory. He had left us, not . 
~ indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a name and an a3 
example, which are at this hour inspiring hundreds 
- of the youth of England ; a name which is our pride, 
and an’example which will continue to be our shield 
and our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the — 
great and wise continue to live and to act efter 7 
them ; verifying, in this sense, the language of the 
old mythologist : pupil ee 
For gods they are, through high Jove’s gdute © 
% counsels good, ee 
a Haunting the earth, the guardians of mankind. 
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IX. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
AT SCUTARI 


—_Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


HE arrived on November 4. Next day was ~ 
2 fought the hand-to-hand “ soldiers’ battle” of | 
, Inkerman—*“ the bloodiest struggle ever witnessed 
s since war cursed the earth,” wrote Russell—and_ 

pot before she could begin to cope with the miseries 
2 

already about her, more were steadily accumulated, 

day after day and all day long, by the streams of 
wounded men pouring up from the ferry as the 
warships disembarked them, many bringing fever 
and cholera besides their wounds. Bes. packed 





i lie on the muddy sround outside, waiting until 
comrades died within and so made room. Medical 
= stores had_ been sent out” by the ton weight, never 
~. to reach Scutari. They layerotting on the shore at 
i Varna, or (an old trick of officialdom) had been — 
| . packed in the’ holds of eh Peneath heavy guns ,.4 
¢¢.and ammunition. These “disasters ‘culminated “on D fon 
November 14, when the Prince transport, laden 
pS with stores#went. ashore and was broken up in a 
bs furious. hurricane. Cyclone | 
These were the days—days when all seemed 
hopeless—that really proved Florence Nightingale; __ 
days when she was known to stand for es hours 
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an to their duties. She and her staff at taken 


+» great quadrangle, and from her room by little and 
ia _ tittle the presence of an organizing brain began to 
—-make itself felt along the miles of galleries. Far- 
» . tunately government had given her full at authority to 





found that they could not, ,scamp their work of ins- 
2 pecting the wards. Woe to one who brought a false 
: report that all was right when Miss Nightingale, 
who had a knack of finding things out, cross-ques- 
by tioned him and discovered that all was wrong! The 
a orderlies indeed soon became her devoted knights, 
and endured for her sake toils and vigils that far 


be he oi ee 


®& outwent their “ official”’ duties. ‘“ Never,” she said 
' afterwards, “ came from any one of them one word 
* or one look which a gentleman would not have 

m= used... The tears come into my eyes as T think 
how amidst lgathsome scenes of dis ease and death 


there arose above it all the innate’ dignity, gentle- 
‘ ness, and chivalry of the men, shining in the midst 


of what must be considered as the lowest sinks of? 


oF on misery, and preventing instinctively the use 
of one expression which could distress a gentle- 
~ ‘woman.’ 


: Even in those terrible early days she pgrsonally — 


_attended to scores of the worst operations. But for 
o a time her work was done in the turret chamber, 
whence, as from the “ conning-tower ”’ of a modern 
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_ kitchen, in which the vats seethed with offal that- 
Saas have Un, Mae a soap Egg was reduced to 
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“up their quarters in a tower at a corner of the 


back up her own power of command. The order! ies, 


battleship, the brain in command sent out its orders, 
bringing system out of, confusion. A helpless j..: | 





6 
-in one day it would turn out thirteen gallons of 


“chicken broth and forty gallons of arrowroot for 
the sick, with plenty of well-cooked food for the 
pm convalescent. Distributors of Government stores 
had to mend their ways and be punctual. A 
Levantine who had the washing contract, and broke - 

4 it so repeatedly that two or three thousand sick lay 
_ without a change of linen, found himself superseded.) 
‘ In the course of the first three months Miss Nightin- 
_ gale, from her own resources and her friends’, 
provided ten thousand shirts. Next she set up a 
a laundry in a house hard by the hospital and—with 
*  thehelpofa fund started by the Times—had it fitted 
; with ample coppers in which five hundred shirts, 
to name no other articles, were washed each week 

. Her nurses were never idle. What time could be 

| spared from the bedsides of the sufferers was 
a Hein: “employed in tearing up bandages—miles of band- 
» ages—making lint, fashioning splints, sewing mat- 
. tresses and pillows. Possibly more distressful than 
' 22 the condition of the wounded and dying was that 
A ee of the soldiers’ wives, who had been allowed to 
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accompany their husbands to Scutari, and who, left 
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Ee behind there, herded_in the Squalidest corners of _ 


-. the hospital. For these, too, Florence Nightingale 


| eared. Some were widows, poor souls, and these 
'_were by degrees sent home. For the others she did 


her best, supplying them, with food and clothes from 








or four, dark rooms in the hospital basement; and 


her watch-chamber in the tower, organizing work © 
They had been lodged, after official delays, in three — 


‘in these “cellars, from November to December, — 


twenty- -two children were born. Then fever proke - 
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: ) there [ venr€ | 
_ out, through the bursting of.a drain. Finally a 
; ‘Turkish house was procured and furnished out of 
private funds, and the poor women were lodged 
there. A school even was opened for the children. 
By Christmas Day of that bitter Crimean winter the 
barrack hospitals had been Swept of its filth; its 
inmates lay between clean sheets, and had invalids’ niet 4 
food in plenty ; and they drank—some of them out # 
of medicine glasses —to the Queen of England, who 
had sent a Christmas message to her “ beloved : 
troops,’ and to their lady-in-chief. % 
7 
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Fifty additional nurses arrived with the New - 
Year, and were drafted out on various services ; for 
__ Scutari had a “general” as well as a “ barrack” 
* hospital, and there was the Kullali Hospital, across 
the Bosphorus, and temporary ones at the front. — we 
. The war had by this time settled down to a sullen 2 
' siege of Sebastopol, and men were dying now, not of ‘ 


4 


__ wounds, but from exposure in the icy trenches where -# (<4 
= sometimes they spent thirty-six hours at a stretch, 3 
? starved of rations, sleeping—when sleep overtook caw 
2 them—on the froven- wud: Cholera devastated them.!#"~ i. 
Pe, “The cholera was of the very worst type, and, 
the attacked men lasted only four or five hours. Oh, 
_ those dreadful cramps ! ! You might as well try to ‘ 
~ pend a piece of iron as to move those joints.” | 
| Against these cramps, as the sufferers were 
landed after tossing for a day or two on the Black ‘ 
Sea, nurses and orderlies worked heroically, wrap- > 
"ping the patients in blankets steeped in boiling water ag 
~ and sprinkled with chloroform. A very small pro- 
portion survived. Streams of stretchers bringing 
-in the stricken men passed streams of stretchers Aad 


carrying out the dead. There were the frost-bitten 


} 
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- too, froin whose feet the boots had is be cut off bike 
Nay bit, flesh coming away with the leather. For two 
months the death-rate stood at 60 per cent. Still 
|. fighting through the worst, Florence Nightingale, 
» © after the orderlies had retired to°snatch some rest, 
* = would go her round, lamp in hand, along the endless. 

_ & _ galleries, moving from bed to bed, here pacing O: 
fucg himself still ‘storming: Sebastopol, there ee 
BS (and never forgetting) the last message of the 
ae dying. As she passed, still holding her lamp, sick 
- * men raised themselves to kiss her shadow on their 
a pillows. 

As spring came in devoted eo began to fall 
_—Miss Smythe at Scutari, Sister Winifred at Balak- ~ 
lava, where the cholera had broken out afresh. But 
at Scutari the back of the work had by this time 
been broken, as they say. It had endured six 
months, when on May 2, 1855, Miss Nightingale felt — 
free to take a journey to inspect, the hospitals at — 
the actual seat of war. In lovely weather she sailed 
up the Bosphorus, was welcomed at the harbour of ~ 
Balaklava by the medical staff, paid a first visit to 
the hospital and then, with an escort, took a ride to _ 
view the siege operations around Sebastopol. ‘Her 
holiday spirit made her reckless for. once; ‘and — 
although a sharp artillery fire was being exchanged, 
she insisted on entering the trenches and even pro- — 
ceeding to a? battery - (called the Three Mortar — 

- Battery) for a near view of the fort ess. With the _ 

_ party rode M. Soyer, the famous chet, who had | 

- yolunteered in February to come out and reorganize — 

the hospital kitchens. He had done muah 
: yee and to- oe was in ee se spirits. 
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_“ Before leaving the battery,” he records, “ I begged 
_Miss Nightingale as a favour to give me her hand, y 
“which she did. I then requested her to ascend the 
‘stone rampart next the wooden gun carriage, and 
lastly to sit upon the centre mortar; to which . 
reauests hile very | gracefully and kindly acceded. "A cept 
Having best | 
the gallant Frenchman cried, “ Gentlemen ! behold 
this amiable lady sitting fearlessly upon that terrible 
instrument of war! Behold the heroic daughter 
of England—the soldiers’ friend!” All present 
shouted, “Bravo! hurrah! hurrah! Long live the 
daughter of England ! ia The sentry of the Three quar 
Mortar Battery had been’ aghast at her incurring this fe cng 
= peril. “My good young man,” said Miss Nightin- 

gale, “ more dead’ and wounded have passed through 

my hands than I hope you will ever see during the 
whole of your military career. Believe me, I have 

no fear of death.” Yet the sentry was right, and 

her life too valuable to be lightly risked. 

How valuable it was just then could be seen in 

the consternation that swept through the whole 
army a few days later, upon a report that Miss 
Nightingale had taken the Crimean fever. It was 

true. She had overtaxed her strength in visiting 

‘and reorganizing the Balaklava hospitals, and the 
fever had seized upon her weakness. For twelve 

‘days she lay dangerously ill, and on her recovery the 
doctors advised her returning at once to England. 

“But she would not hear of this, and demanded to 

_be taken back to Scutari, intending, as soon as her 
convalescence was assured, to return to Balaklava, 
-and take up again the task of reforming the 
~ hospitals. 
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_X. THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY 


—Lord Macaulay. 

B Y this time July was far advanced ; and the state 
of the city was, hour by hour, becoming more 
frightful. The number of the inhabitants had been 
thinned more by famine and disease than by the 
fire of the enemy. Yet that fire was sharper and 
more constant than ever. One of the gates was 
beaten in; one of the bastions was laid in ruins ; 
but the breaches made by day were repaired by 
night with indefatigable activity. Every attack was 
repelled. But the fighting men of the garrison were — 
so much exhausted that they could scarcely keep 
their legs. Several of them in the act of striking 
at the enemy, fell down from mere weakness. A’ 
very small quantity of grain remained, and was 


doled out by mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides 


was considerable, and by gnawing them the garri- 


son appeased the rage of hunger. Dogs, fattened 


on the blood of the slain who lay unburied round 
the town, were luxuries which few could afford to 
purchase. The price of a whelp’s paw was five 
shillings and sixpence. Nine horses were still alive, 
and but barely alive. They were so lean that little 
meat was likely to be found upon them. It was, 
however, determined to slaughter them for food. 


‘The people perished so fast that it was impossible 


for the survivors to perform the rites of sepulture. 
There was scarcely a cellar in which some corps 


was not decaying. Such was the extremity of dis 
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“tress, that the rats who came to feast in those hideous 
dens were eagerly hunted and greedily devoured. A 
small fish, caught in the river, was not to be pur- , 
chased with money. The only price for which such 
-a treasure could be obtained was some handfuls of 
oatmeal. Leprosies, such as strange and unwhole- 
some diet engenders, made existence a constant tor- 
ment. The whole city was poisoned by the stench 
exhaled from the bodies of the dead and of the half 
dead.. That there should be fits of discontent and 
insubordination among men enduring such misery i 
was inevitable. At one moment it was suspected 
that Walker had laid up somewhere a secret store 
ot food, and was revelling in private, while he 
exhorted others to suffer resolutely for the good 
eause. His house was strictly examined ; his inno- 
cence was fully proved : he regained his popularity ; 
‘and the garrison, with death in near prospect, 
thronged to the cathedral to hear him preach, drank 
in his earnest eloquence with delight, and went forth 
from the house of God with haggard faces and totter- 
ing steps, but with spirit still unsubdued. There 
were, indeed, some secret plottings. A very few | 
‘opscure traitors opened communications with the a 
enemy. But it was necessary that all such dealings i 
should be carefully concealed. None dared to utter 
‘publicly any words, save words of defiance and stub- 
‘born resolution. Even in that extremity the gene- ms 
“ral cry was “No surrender.” And there were not és 
wanting voices which, in low tones, added, “ First hy 
the horses and hides ; and then the prisoners ; and e, 
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then each other.” MH wax pitenwards related, half 
in jest, yet not without a horrible mixture of earnest, | 
Ahat a peer citizen, whose bulk presented a.) 
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strange contrast to the skeletons which surrounded 
him, thought it expedient to conceal himself from 
the numerous eyes which followed him with canni- 
bal looks whenever he appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight aggravation of the sufferings: 
of the garrison that all this time the English ships 
were seen far off in Lough Foyle. Communication 
between the fleet and the city was almost impossible. 
One diver who had attempted to pass the boom was 
drowned. Another was hanged. The language of 
signals was hardly intelligible. On the thirteenth 
of July, however, a piece of paper sewed up in a 
cloth button came to Walker’s hands. It was a > 
letter from Kirke, and contained assurances of 
speedy relief. But more than a fortnight of intense — 
misery had since elapsed ; and the hearts of the most — 
sanguine were sick with deferred hope. By no art | 
could the provisions be made to hold out two days — 
more. Just at this time Kirke received a dispatch © 
from England, which contained positive orders that 
Londonderry should be relieved. He accordingly 
determined to make an attempt which, as far as 
appears, he might have made, with at least an — 
equally fair prospect of success, six weeks earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to — 
Lough Foyle under the convoy, was one called the — 
Mountjoy. The master, Micaiah Browning, a native © 
of Londonderry, had brought from England a large — 
cargo of provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly — 
remonstrated against the inaction of the armament. — 
He now eagerly volunteered to take the first risk | 
of succouring his fellow citizens; and his offer was — 
accepted. Andrew Douglas, master of the Phoenix, — 

wep had on board a great ques of pe from. 
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Scotland, was willing to share the danger and the 
“honour. The two merchantmen were to be escorted 
-by the Dartmouth frigate of thirty-six guns, com- 
‘manded by Captain John Leake, afterwards an 
admiral of great fame. 
It was the thirtieth of July. The sun had just 
‘set ; the evening sermon in the cathedral was over ; 
and the heartbroken congregation had separated, 
when the sentinels on the tower saw the sails of three 
vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon there was a stir 
in the Irish camp. The besiegers were on the alert 
for miles along both shores. The ships were in 
extreme peril: for the river was low ; and the only 
navigable channel ran very near to the left bank, 
where the headquarters of the enemy had been fixed, 
and where the batteries were most numerous. 
Leake performed his duty with a skill and spirit 
worthy of his noble profession, exposed his frigate 
to cover the merchantmen, and used his guns with 
great effect. At length the little squadron came to 
the place of peril. Then the Mountjoy took the 
lead, and went right at the boom. The huge barri- 
cade cracked and gave way ; but the shock was such 
that the Mountjoy rebounded, and stuck in the mud. 
A yell of triumph rose from the banks; the Irish 
rushed to their boats, and were preparing to board ; 
but the Dartmouth poured on them a well-directed 
broadside, which threw them into disorder. Just 
‘then the Phoenix dashed at the breach which the 
‘Mountjoy had made, and was in a moment within 
‘the fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. The 
Mountjoy began to move, and soon passed safe 
through the broken stakes and floating spars. But 
her abe master was no more. A shot from one 
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of the batteries had struck him: and he died by the ? 
‘most enviable of all deaths, in sight of the city which — 
was his birthplace, which was his home, and which 
had just been saved by his courage and self-devotion 
from the most frightful form of destruction. The 
night had closed in before the conflict at the boom 
began ; but the flash of the guns was seen, and the 
noise heard by the lean and ghastly multitude which 
covered the walls of the city. When the Mountjoy 
grounded, and when the shout of triumph rose frony 
the Irish on both sides of the river, the hearts of the 
besieged died within them. One who endured the 
unutterable anguish of that moment has told us that 
they looked fearfully livid in each other’s eyes. 
Even after the barricade had been passed, there was 
_a terrible half hour of suspense. It was ten o’clock © 
before the ships arrived at the quay. The whole 
population was there to welcome them. A screen 
made of casks filled with earth was hastily thrown — 
up to protect the landing place from the batteries _ 
on the other side of the river; and then the work — 
of unloading began. First were rolled on shore — 
barrels containing six thousand bushels of meal. — 
Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches of — 
bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, — 
ankers of brandy. Not many hours before, half a — 
pound of tallow and three-quarters of a pound of | 
salted hide had been weighed out with he 
care to every fighting man. The ration which each) 
now received was three pounds of flour, two pounds | : 
of beer, and a pint of pease. It is easy to imagine ~ 
with what tears grace was said over the suppers of — 
that evening. There was little’sleep on either side. " 
of the wall. The bonfires shone fies aang the | 








ae circuit of, the ramparts. The Irish guns 
‘continued to roar all night ; and all night the bells 
of the rescued city made answer to the Irish guns 
with a peal of joyous defiance. Through the whole 
of the thirty-first of July the batteries of the enemy 
eontinued to play. But, soon after the sun had 
again gone down, flames were seen arising from the 
camp ; and, when the first of August dawned, a line 
of smoking ruins marked the site lately occupied 
by the huts of the besiegers ; and the citizens saw. 
far off the long column of pikes and standards 
retreating up the left bank of the Foyle towards 
Strabane. 
_ So ended this great siege, the most memorable 
in the annals of the British Isles. It had lasted a 
hundred and five days. The garrison had been 
reduced from about seven thousand effective men to 
about three thousand. The loss of the besiegers 
cannot be precisely ascertained. Walker estimated 
it at eight thousand men. It is certain from the 
dispatches of Avaux that the regiments which 
“returned from the blockade had been so much thin- 
ned that many of them were not more than two 
hundred strong. Of thirty-six French gunners who 
had superintended the cannonading, thirty-one had 
been killed or disabled. 
_... The means both of attack and of defence had 
undoubtedly been such as would have moved the 
great warriors of the Continent to laughter ; and this 
‘is the very circumstance which gives so peculiar an 
interest to the history of the contest. It was a con- 
test, not between engineers, but between nations; «# 
and the victory remained with the nation which. : 
though inferior in number, was superior in avila 
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Lough Foyle, and invited Kirke to take “phe com 
- mand. He came accompanied by a long train of 
officers, and was received in state by the two é 
ay “Governors, who delivered up to him the authority — 

_ which, under the pressure of Acie, ee had : 


ae to disgust a population distinguished | ay 


ae austere morals and ardent public spirit. There was ee 


= we 


ae good humour. Such quantities of provisions ae 
been landed from the fleet, that there was in every — : 
- house a plenty never before known. A few days 
bs _ earlier a man had been glad to obtain for twenty 
_ pence a mouthful of carrion scraped from the bones 
- of a starved horse. A pound of good beef was now — 
oe for three halfpence. Meanwhile all hands were 
‘Soa in removing corpses ee had been a 


ie Vet having tespes well of the English nation a 
m ‘of all Protestant Churches swelled the hearts, ‘of 1 
— townspeople with honest pride. That pride gre 
| ee when they received from William a lette 


Gch of his. good city. ‘the : Sa lati 7 
crowded to ope ee to hear: ro 





he close a all the guns on ‘the ences vent = a 43 





Ss and the Sunday was kept asa fast 


poo. the stewards went ashore for fresh. meat tan d 
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sesh the English fleet from the: San Mart mn 3 


: tae ae or S taG as she Pieced. and oe off nha 
ert officers could not help oe such a 


ae “So a Spanish aiieoe describes the ao e. The 
“English ee oe clean of the pinnace ; but sh 
1t as thi ‘Spaniard say :, 
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for sufficient purpose. The English, too, were in’ 
straits, though the Duke did not dream of it."*. Your? 


will remember that the last. supplies which the 
Queen had allowed to the fleet had been issued in 
the middle of June. They were to serve for a 
month, and the contractors were forbidden to pre- 
pare more. The Queen had clung to her hope that 
her differences with Philip were to be settled by the 
Commission at Ostend ; and she feared that if Drake 
and Howard were too well furnished they would 


venture some fresh rash stroke on the coast of 


Spain, which might mar the negotiations. Their 
month’s provisions had been stretched to serve for 


six weeks, and when the Armada appeared but. two 


full days’ rations remained. On these they had 
fought their way up the Channel. Something had 
been brought out by private exertion on the Dorset- 
shire coast, and Seymour had, perhaps brought a 
little more. But they were still in extremity. The 
contractors had warned the Government that they 


eould provide nothing without notice, and notice 


had not been given. The adventurers were.-in bet- 
ter state, Having been equipped by private owners 

But the Queen’s ships in a day or two more must 
either go home or their crews would be starving, 


They had been on reduced rations for near two 


‘months. Worse than that, they were still poisoned 
_by the sour beer. The Queen had changed her mind 
So often, now ordering the fleet to prepare for sea, 


then recalling her instructions and paying off the 


men, that those whom Howard had with him had 


been: enlisted in haste, had come on board as they 


were and their clothes were hanging in rags on 





them. The fighting and the sight of the flying 

















. ad made them darelos of all tt There 
no fear of mutiny ; but there was a limit to the: 
v toughest endurance. If the Armada was left ie 
disturbed a long struggle might be still before them. : 
_ The enemy would recover from its flurry, and Parma : 
would come out from Dunkirk, To attack them 
2 - directly in French waters might lead to perilous — 
- complications, while delay meant famine. The 
_ Spanish fleet had to be started from the roads in 
: some way. ' Done, it must be, and done immediately. _ 
< Then, on that same  cunday afternoon a memo-. 
rable council of war was held in the Ark’s main : 
ae cabin. Howard, Drake, Seymour, Hawkins, Martin: 
- Frobisher, and two or three others: met to consult, — 
_ knowing that on them at that moment the liberties — 
u “of England were deve en, Their ro was 
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" : : niehtfall a pibhe flood tide would be setting up 
- along shore to the Spanish anchorage. They would — 
|» try what could be done with. fire-ships, and the 
excursion of the pinnace, which was taken for 
“bravado, was probably for a survey of the Armada’s © 
exact position. Meantime eight useless vessels wers 
coated with pitch—hulls, spars, and rigging. “Pi L 
> ae was poured on the decks and over the sides, ar i 
parties were told off to steer them to their desti ina. 
tion and then fire and leave them. | | ra 
ke. The hours stole on, and twilight pee ‘int 
o. dark, The night was without a moon. The Dt 
paced his deck late with uneasy sense of danger. 
| observed ee seh) con and down the Ei 








a sharp look-out. ‘A faint westerly air was curling 
the water, and towards midnight the watchers on 
‘board the galleons made out dimly several ships 
which seemed to be drifting down upon them. Their 
€Xperience since the action off Plymouth had been 


so strange and unlooked for that anything unintelli- 


gible which the English did was alarming. 


The phantom forms drew nearer, and were: 


almost among them when they broke into a blaze 


trom water-line to truck, and the two fleets were 


seen by the lurid light of the conflagration; the 
anchorage, the walls and windows of Calais, and the 
sea shining red far as eye could reach, as if the ocean 
itself was burning. Among the dangers which they 
might have to encounter, English fireworks had been 
especially dreaded by the Spaniards. Fire-ships—a 
fit device of heretics—had worked havoc among the 
Spanish troops, when the bridge was blown up, at 
Antwerp. They imagined that similar infernal 
machines were approaching the Armada. A capable 
commander would have sent a few launches to 
grapple the burning bulks, which of course were 
‘now deserted, and tow them out of harm’s way. 
Spanish sailors were not cowards, and would not 
have flinched from duty because it might be danger- 
ous ; but the Duke and Diego Florez lost their heads 
again. A signal gun from the San Martin ordered 
the whole fleet to slip their cables and stand out 
mto sea. 
& Orders given in panic are doubly unwise, for 
_ they spread the terror in which they originate. The 
‘danger from the fire-ships was chiefly from the 
effect on the imagination, for they appear to have 
pee by and done no real injury. And it speaks 
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‘XI. A LETTER TO REV. JOHN NEWTON 


o-3)7 


—William Cowper. 


March 29, 1784. 
Y DeEar FRIEND, 


It being his majesty’s pleasure that I should yet 
have another opportunity to write before he dissolves 
the parliament, I avail myself of it with all possible 
-alacrity. I thank you for your last, which was not 
the less welcome for coming, like an extraordinary 

gazette, at a time when it was not expected. 
As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the 
water finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, 
which in its calmer state it never reaches, in like 
manner the effect of these turbulent times is felt 
'even at Orchard side, where in general we live as 
“undisturbed by the political element, as shrimps or 
‘cockles that have been accidentally deposited in 
“some hollow beyond the water mark, by the usual 
dashing of the waves. We were sitting yesterday 
after dinner, the two ladies and myself, very com- 
-posedly, and without the least apprehension of any 
- such intrusion in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, 
“the other netting, and the gentleman winding 
worsted, when to our unspeakable surprise a mob 
_ appeared before the window ; a smart rap was heard 
vat the door ; the boys halloo’d, and the maid announ- 
ced Mr. Grenville. Puss was unfortunately let out 
of her box, so that the candidate, with all his good 







grand entry, and referred to the back door, as the 





Beds at his heels, was refused admittance at the — 
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of a and a patiee, I suppose; clit ite 
- window, than be absolutely excluded. Ina mine 
ae the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour, were fil 
: Mr. Grenville, advancing toward me, shook me b | 
oe the hand with a. degree of cordiality that was ex- 
tremely seducing. As soon as he and as many more > 
~ as could find chairs were seated, he began to open | 
iy the intent of his visit. I told him I had» no vote, 
for which he readily gave me credit. I assured him 
_. Thad no influence, which he was not equally inclined - 
to believe, and te less, no doubt, because Mr. 4 
: Ashburner, the draper, addressing himself to me at. 
_ this moment, informed me that I had a great deal. 
Supposing that I could not be possessed of such a 
. treasure without knowing it, I ventured to confirm — 
my first assertion, by saying, that if I had any I was : 
utterly at a loss to imagine where it could be, or 
wherein it consisted. Thus ended the conference. 
Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed - 
- the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed likewise the 
i “maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon the whole | es 


































is very young, genteel, awe handsome. He has 
pair of very good eyes in his head, which not bein 
- Sufficient as it should seem for the many nice a nd 





oN hich a wore anertied by a bee from | 
- button-hole. The boys halloo’d, the dogs barkec 
Pass scampered, the hero, with ia long train of Oo 
- quious followers, withdrew. We made course 
1 merry with the ets ages and in a ne 
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| ever, nets in bone See +6 affirm teil te pac a ss 
ad not that influence for which he sued and : ; which, “ 


eC I been possessed of it, with my present Views ” 
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€ Former: It is comfortable to be of no consequence — 
in a world where one cannot exercise any without ~ 
" disobliging somebody. The town, however, seems ~~ 
_ to be much at his service, and if he be equally suc- —\— 
_ cessful throughout the country, he will undoubtedly _ rts 
“gain his election. Mr. Ashburner perhaps was a_ Bree 
“Tittle mortified, because it was evident that I owed 
~ the honour of this visit to his misrepresentation of — 
my importance. But had he thought proper to 
assure Mr. Grenville that I had three heads, I should — 
"not I suppose have been bound to produce them . . 


—W.C. 





XIII. HAZLITT’S LETTER TO HIS SON © 


Y Dear LIttTLe FELLow, 

You are now going to settle at school, and may 
ee: consider this as your first entrance into the world. 
» As my health is so indifferent, and I may not be 
iS with you long, I wish to leave you some advice (the 
f> best I can) for your conduct in life, both that it 
_ may be of use to you, and as something to remember 
» = me by. I may at least be able to caution you 
against my own errors, if nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of destina- 
tion, you often repeated that you durst say that they 
ai were a set of stupid, disagreeable people, meaning 

i the people at the school. You were to blame in this. 
It is a good old rule to hope for the best. Always, 

y Q) my dear, believe things to be right till you find them 
‘oetiie4the_ contrary ; and even then, instéad of irritating 
; ana yourself against them, endeavour AO put up up with 
them as well as you can, if you cannot alter them. 

You said you were sure you should not like the 

school where you were going. This was wrong. 

What you meant was that you did not like to leave 
home. But you could not tell whether you should 

like the school or not, till you had given it a trial. 
Otherwise, your saying that you should not like it. 

was determining that you would not like it. Never 

f anticipate evils ; or, because you cannot have things 
exactly as you wish, make them out worse than they 
mw are, through mere spite and wilfulness. ; | 

You seemed at first to take no notice of Our 
school-fellows, or rather to set yourself against them, 
because they were strangers to you. They knew 
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as little af you as you did of them; so that this 
would have been a reason for their keeping aloot * 

trom you as well, which you would have felt asa ; 
hardship. Learn never to conceive a prejudice /*?¥{ 
#gainst others because you know sw nothing of them. 7 
dt is bad reasoning, and makes enemies of half the -. 7 
world. Do not think ill of them till they re ill Cor 4 


6 you; and then strive to avoid the fault wee 
you see in them. This will disarm their ir hostility me 


, ‘sooner than pique or resentment or “complaint. _, “~AA Lane 
_ ~“Tthought you were disposed fo criticize the dress Ti 
‘of some of the boys as not so good as your own. as 
Never despise anyone for anything that he cannot a 
help—tleast of all, for his poverty. I would wish a 
“you to keep up appearances yourself as a defence anpo a 
against the idle sneers of the world, but I would or allan 
not have you value yourself upon them. I hope you s 
will neither be the dupe or victim of vulgar pre-€ 
judices. Instead of saying above, ‘“ Never despise 


anyone for anything that he cannot help,” I might acy a 
‘have said, ever despise anyone at all;” ; 





for | 
contempt implies a triumph over and pleasure in 4 
the ill of another. It seems that you are glad and ” 
congratulate yourself on their failings or misfor- mS 
tunes. <7 
~. You complain since, that the boys laugh at you | " 


3 and do not care about you, and that you are not 
treated as you were at home. My dear, that is one 
chief r asap for your being sent ,to school, to inure 

jou Be react mes’ to the unavoidable bs ci uncertain | 


You cannot 
















poe! ewe hitherto been a spoilt child, and have belt lied 
5 to have your own way a good deal, both in the house 
‘ and among your playfellows, with whom you were 
too fond of being a leader ; but you have godd-nature 
- and good sense, and will get the better of this in 
ee time. You have. now got among other boys who: 
are your equals, or bigger and stronger than your- 
self, and who have something else to attend to 
besides humouring your whims and fancies, and you. 
feel this as a repulse or piece of injustice. But the 
| first lesson to learn is that there are other people in i 
I the world besides yourself. 
_.~™~There are a number of boys in the school whens | 
you are, whose amusements and pursuits (whatever 
_ they may be) are and ought to be of as much conse- 
- quence to them as yours can be to you, and to which 
. therefore you must give way in your turn. The 
‘more airs of childish self-importance you give your-_ 
he? self, you will only expose yourself . be the more 
ay, thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the only 
a Cal t rue morality or true wisdom. | ie er al 
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‘hardly ‘mistake your place in society. In your 
father’s house you might do as you pleased: in the 
world you will find competitors at every turn. You 
are not born a king’s son, to destroy or dictate ft 
millions; you can only expect to share their fate, 
or settle your differences amicably with them. You 
already find it so at school, and I wish you to be 
reconciled to your situation as soon and with as litt 


pain as you can. 









Tarn, dear little #elleme 
Your affectionate father, — 
ue Ree ee 
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V. MY FATHER, DO NOT REST! 
—Saroyini Naidu. 


IKE Christ of old on the third day he has risen 
i again in answer to the cry of his people and 
“the call of the world for the continuance of his 
fuidance, his love, his service and inspiration. And 
while we all:mourn, those who loved him, knew him = 
“personally, and those to whom his name was but — 
a miracle and a legend, though we are all full of =» 
“tears and though we are full of sorrow on this third | 
day when he has risen from his own ashes, I feel 
“that sorrow is out of place and tears become a blas- 
-phemy. How can he die, who through his life and - 
“conduct and sacrifice, who through his love: and 
“courage and faith has taught the world that the 
“spirit matters, not the flesh, that the spirit has the 
_ power greater than the powers of the combined 7 
“armies of the earth, combined armies of the ages? 
He was small, frail, without money, without even 
“the full complement of garment to cover his body, = 
not owning even as much earth as might be held ~~ 
on the point of a needle, how was he so much ~~ 
stronger than the forces of violence, the might of ~ 
“empires and the grandeur of embattled forces in the 
“world ? Why was it that this little man, this tiny ~ 
rman, this man with a child’s body, this man so 4% 
ascetic, living on the verge of starvation by choice att 
so as to be more in harmony with the life of the = 
poor, how was it that he exercised over the entire — 
world, of those who revered him and those who 
ted him, Bel Dewey, as eoDELEES could never 
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It was because he did not care for applause; 
he did not care for censure. He only cared for the 
path of righteousness. He cared only for the ideals 
that he preached and practised’ And in the midst 
of the most terrible disasters caused by violence 
and greed of men, when the abuse of the world 
was heaped up like dead leaves, dead flowers on 
battlefields, his faith never swerved in his ideal of 
non-violence. He believed that though the whole 
world slaughter itself and the whole world’s blood 
be shed, still his non-violence would be the authen- 
tic foundation of the new civilization of the world 
and he believed that he who seeks his life shall lose 
it and he who loses his life shall find it. 

His first fast in 1924 with which I was asso- 
ciated was for the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
It had the sympathy of the entire nation. His last 
fast was also for the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity, © 
but the whole nation was not with him in that fast. 
It had grown so divided, it had grown so bitter, 1t 
had grown so full of hate and suspicion, it had 
grown so untrue towards the tenets of the various 
creeds in this country that it was only a section of - 
those who understood the Mahatma, who realised 
the meaning of that fast. It was very evident that. 


the nation was divided in its loyalty to him in that 


fast. It was very evident that it was-not any com-— 
munity but his that disapproved so violently a neg 
‘showed its anger and resentment in such a atenide | 
fashion. Alas for the Hindu community, “Tae the 
greatest Hindu of them all, the only Hindu of our 
age who was so absolutely and unswervingly~ true 
to the doctrine, to the ideals, the philosophy of 
pr ecuish, should have been slain the: hand : 
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De FATHER, DO NOT eLaer 


a Hindu! That indeed, that indeed is almost the 
epitaph of the Hindu faith that the hand of a Hindu 
in the name of Hindu rights and a Hindu world 
should sacrifice the noblest of them all. But it does 
not matter. It is a personal grief, that is, loss day 
in and day out, year in and year out, for many of 
us who cannot forget, because for more than thirty 
years some of us have been so closely associated 
‘with him that our lives and his life were an inte- 





grai part of one another. Some of us are indeed =~ 
dead to the faith; some of us indeed have had a 
‘Vivisection performed on us by his death, because ee. 
fibres of our being, because our muscles, veins and . . 
heart and blood were all intertwined with his life. | : 

But, as I say, it would be the act of faithless : 4 
deserters if we were to yield to despair. If we were Ae 
indeed to believe that he is dead, if we were to % 
believe that all is lost, because he has gone, of what .— * 
avail would be our love and our faith? Of what % 
avail would be our loyalty to him if we dare to e 
believe that all is lost because his body is gone from Pr 
“our midst ? Are we not there, his heirs, his spiri- i: 
tual descendants, the legatees of his great ideals, 4 
“successors of his great work? Are we not there to i 
“implement that work and enhance it and enrich BR 
and make greater achievements by joint efforts than Be 
he could have made singly ? Therefore, I say the 
time is over for private sorrow. 4 
: The time is over for beating of breasts and = © 
tearing of hair. The time is here and now when - 


© 


we stand up and say, “ We take up the challenge ”, 

to those who defied Mahatma Gandhi. We are the 
earriers of his banner before an embattled world. rt 
Our banner. is truth. Our shield is non-violence. 
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- SAROJINI NAID U 


: Our sword is a sword of the spirit that conquers: - 
_. without blood. Let the peoples of India rise up and 
_ wipe their tears, rise up and still their sobs, rise 


_ up and be full of hope and full of cheer. Let us 
' borrow from him—why borrow ? he has handed it 
ioe tou the glory 
7? of his own courage, the magnificent epic of his 
. Gharacter. Shall we not follow in the footsteps of - 
- wim A master ? Shall we not obey the mandates of — 
(our father? Shall not we his soldiers carry his 
- battle to triumph? Shall we not give to the world 
the completed message of Mahatma Gandhi ? 
~~ Though his voice will not speak again, have we not 

a million, million voices to bear his message to the 
world, not only to this world, to our contemporaries, 
but to the world generation after generation ? Shall 
"sacrifice be in.vain ? Shall his blood be shed for 
.. Jfutile purposes of mourning ? Or, shall we not use 
that blood as a tilak on our foreheads, the emblem 
of his legion of peace-loving soldiers to save the 
‘(world ? Here and now, here and now, I for one, 
before the world that listens to my quivering voice, 
pledge myself and you, as I pledged myself more 
than thirty years ago, to the service of the undying. 
Mahatma. . 
a What is death? My own father, dying, just 
- before his death with the premonition of death on 
him, said :“ There is no birth. There is no death. 
# There is only the soul seeking higher and higher 
stages of truth”. Mahatma Gandhi who lived for 
truth in this world has been translated, though by 
the hand of an assassin, to a higher stage of the 
truth which he sought. Shall we not take up his 
a place 2 Shall not our united aireneitias ee strong 
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aah to sate and practise his great pn as for 
the world? I am here one of the lowliest of his 
soldiers, but along with me I know are his beloved 
distiples like Jawaharlal Nehru, like his trusted 
followers and friends Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra 
‘Babu, who was like St. John in the bosom of Christ, 
and those others of his associates who at a moment’s 
notice flew from all ends of India to make their last 
homage at his feet. Shall we not all take up his 
message and fulfil it? I used to wonder very often 
during his many fasts in which I was privileged 
to serve him, to solace him, to make him laugh, 
‘because he wanted the tonic laughter of his friends 
—I used to wonder, supposing he died in Sevagram, 
supposing he died in Noakhail, supposing he died in 
some far-off place, how should we reach him? It 
is therefore right and appropriate that he died in 
the city of kings, in the ancient site of the old Hindu 
‘empires, in the site on which was builded the glory 
ot the Moghuls, in this place that he made India’s 
capital, wresting it from foreign hands, it is right 
that he died in Delhi; it is right that his cremation 
took place in the midst of the dead kings who are 
buried in Delhi, for he was the kingliest of all kings. 
And it is right also that he who was the apostle of 
“peace should have been taken to the cremation 
-ground with all the honours of a great warrior ; 


Br 


‘far greater than all warriors who led armies to 
battle was this little man, the bravest, the most 

iumphant of all. Delhi is not only today histo- 

eally the Delhi of seven kingdoms ; it has become 
the centre and. the sanctuary of the greatest revo- 
utionary who emancipated his enslaved country 
| foreign sondage: and fave to it its freedom 
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cS and ne flag. “May the soul of my master, my ‘lead | 
- my father rest not in peace, not in peace, but let 
his ashes be so dynamically alive, the charred 
ashes of the sandalwood, let the powder of his bones ~ 
be so charged with, life and inspiration, that the 
Whole of India will after his, death be revitalised 
‘into the reality of freedom. otis 
| My father, do not rest. Do not allow us to rest. 
- Keep us to our pledge. Give us strength to fulfil 
our promise, your heirs, your descendants, your — 
stewards, the guardians of your dreams, the fulfilers © 
- of India’s destiny. You, whose life was so power- § 
-tul, make it so powerful in your death ; far from 
mortality, you have passed mortality by a supreme 
‘martyrdom in the cause most dear to you. =| 
4 AT a wR &. fn 
—Broadcast Address from Delhi Station ed 
February 1, 1948. 
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XV. AN APPEAL TO THE NATION 
—Winston Churchill. 


URING the last fortnight the British Navy, in 
addition to blockading what is left of the 
German Fleet and chasing the Italian Fleet, has 
had imposed upon it the sad duty of putting 
effectually out of action for the duration of the war 
the capital ships of the French Navy. These, under 
the armistice terms signed in the railway coach at 
Compiegne, would have been placed within the 
power of Nazi Germany. The transference of these 
ships to Hitler would have endangered the security 
both of Great Britain and the United States. We 
therefore had no choice but to act as we did, and 
to act forthwith. 
Our painful task is now completed. Although 
the unfinished battleship Jean Bart still rests in a 
-Moroccan harbour, and there are a number of 
French warships at Toulon and in various French 
ports all over the world, these are not in a condition 
or of such a character as to derange our preponder- 
ance of naval power. As long, therefore, as they 
make no attempt to turn to ports controlled by 
Germany or Italy we shall not molest them in any 
“way. That melancholy phase in our relations with 
‘France has, so far as we are concerned, come to 
an end. 
Se Let us think rather of the future. Today is the 
Fourteenth of J uly, the National Festival of France, 
A year ago in Paris I watched the stately parade 
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course of a year would oe ? Whe | can fore: 

/ what the course of other years will bring ? Fai 
fas given to ‘us as a help and comfort when we sta 
_in awe before the unfurling scroll of human destir 

_ And I proclaim my faith that some of us will ie 


: Has dawns, as dawn it ia the soul of a 
will turn with comprehension and kindness to those ; 
gaa and Frenchwomen, wherever they meg 


ee ae tremendous struggles, and your friend 


smitten down by a stunning blow, it-may be nec 
‘ sary to make sure that the weapon that has fal 

. ‘ot your common enemy. But you need noe! “be ir 
malice because of your friend’s cries of delirium : 
8 gestures of agony. You must not add to his | | 


ae Buty bane remains. So long as our i 
way to victory is not impeded, we are ready 4 


charge such offices of goodwill towards the FE: 
overnment as a be ran ne and | to. i 3 
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PB eimiect. to the iren Soeiarde of the war which 
pe we are waging against Hitler and all his works, 
-we shall try so to conduct ourselves that every true 
‘French heart will beat and glow at the way we 
“carry on the struggle; and that not only France, 
‘but ail the oppressed countries of Europe, may feel 
‘that each British victory is a step towards the libe- 
vation of the Continent from the foulest thraldom 
into which it has ever been cast. 

All goes to show that the war will be long and 
hard; no one can tell where it will spread. One 
thing is certain, the peoples of Europe will not be 

ruled for long by the Nazi Gestapo, nor will the 
world yield itself to Hitler’s gospel of hatred, 
appetite and domination. 

And now it has come to us to stand alone in the 
‘breach, and face the worst that the tyrant’s might 
-and enmity can do. Bearing ourselves humbly 
before God, but conscious that we serve an unfold- 


ing purpose, we are ready to defend our native 


land against the invasion by which it is threatened. 
We are fighting by ourselves alone ; but we are not 
fighting for ourselves alone. Here in this strong 
city of refuge, which enshrines the title-deeds of 


human progress, and is of deep consequence to: 
_Christian civilization ; here, girt about by the seas 


-and oceans where the Navy reigns, shielded from 


aS : . 
above by the prowess and devotion of our airmen, 


“we await undismayed the impending assault. 
_ Perhaps it will come tonight. Perhaps it will 
come next week. Perhaps it will never come. 








e must. show ourselves equally capable of meet- 
g a sudden violent shock, or, what is perhaps a _ 
rder test, a peroiopeed ei. But be the fered te? * 







: ate ioleRae no si smiteg Oi may Shoe merey, ut 
“ we shall ask none. | ae 
2, Iican. easily Gadetstand how sympa ens 
ay eas across the Atlantic, or anxious friends _ Ve 


f fenced for our survival when they saw SO an 
: States and Kingdoms torn to pieces in a few week: 
eA even days, by the monstrous force of the Naz 
cea machine. But ‘Hitler HAS not be? been with 


x iaiers of the Peenth People ? 
= © But here in our island we: are in Aes hea 
. oon in good heart. We have seen how Hitler DES 


a oe. And of course for the Belgians. ‘We he 
: nen how the French were undermined and ove 
_ We may therefore be sure that there 


Gréat Britain, which, after all, hae the honour 


: _ be his main and foremost enemy. All 1 can - 
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a Bae. nigntis ago, nay, one month ago, our first 
and main effort was to keep our best army in 
France. All our regular troops, all our output of 
munitions, and a very large part of our Air Force, 
had to be sent to France and maintained in action 
there. But now we have it all at home. Never — 
before, in the last war or in this, have we had in 
this island an army comparable in quality, equip- e*. 
ment, or numbers, to that which stands here on iy 
guard to-night. We have a million and a half men s 
in the British Army under arms to-night, and every. 
week of June and July has seen their organization, 
their defences, and their striking power, advance by 
leaps and bounds. Nc praise is too high for the 
officers and men—ay, and civilians—who have made Hy 
this immense transformation in so short a time. es 
Behind these, as a means of destruction for para- et 
chutists, air-borne invaders, and any traitors that 
may be found in our midst—and I do not believe 
they are many, and they will get short shrift—we 
have more than a million of the Local Defence 
‘Volunteers, or, as they are much better called, the <a 
Home Guard. These officers and men, a large pro- “Ae 
portion of whom have been through the last war, a 
have the strongest desire to attack and come to 
elose’ quarters with the enemy, wherever he may RE 
appear. ia 
- Should the invader come, there will be no | 
placid lying down of the néople in submission e 
‘before him, as we have seen—alas !—in other coun- 
tries. We shall defend every village, every town, =~ 
ind every city. The vast mass of London itself, ce 
ought street by street, could easily devour an ~~ 
entire hostile army, and we would rather ‘see 
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London laid in ruins and ashes than that it should 
be tamely and abjectly enslaved. I am bound to. 
state these facts, because it is necessary to inform 
our people of our intentions and thus to reassure 
them. | 

This has been a great week for the Royal Air 
Force and the Fighter Command. They have shot 
down more than five to one of the German aircraft. 
which have tried to molest our convoys in the 
Channel or ventured to cross the British coastline. 
These are, of course, only the preliminary encoun-. 
ters to the great air battles which lie ahead ; but I 
know of no reason why weshould be discontented 
with the results so far achieved, although we hope 
to improve upon them as the fighting becomes more 
widespread and comes more inland. Around all 
lies the power of the Royal Navy, with our thou- 
sand armed ships under the White Ensign, patrol- 
ling the seas, capable of transferring its force very 
readily to any part of the British Empire which may 
be threatened—capable also of keeping open our 

, communications with the New World, from whom, 
as the struggle deepens, increasing aid will come. 
Is it not remarkable that after ten months of 
unlimited U-boat and air attack upon our com-. 
merce, our food reserves are higher than they have 
‘ever been, and we have a substantially larger ton-. 
- mage under our own flag, apart from great numbers 
of foreign ships in our control, than we had at the 
» beginning of the war ? | 
; Why do I dwell on this? Not, surely, to in-’ 
-, duce any slackening of effort or vigilance. On the 
contrary, these must be redoubled, and we mus 
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Snot only for 1941, but for 1942, when the war 
will, I trust, take a different form from the defensive 
in which it has hitherto been found. I dwell on 
these elements in our strength, on these reserves 
which we have mobilized, because it is right to show 
that the good cause can command means of survi- 
val, and that while we toil through the dark valley 
we can see the sunlight on the uplands beyond. 

I stand at the head of a Government repre- 
senting all parties in the State, all creeds, all classes, 
every recognizable section of opinion. We are 
ranged beneath the Crown of our ancient Monarchy. 
We are supported by a free Parliament and a free 
Press. But there is one bond which unites us all 
‘and sustains us in the public regard—namely, as 
is increasingly becoming known, we are prepared 
to proceed to all extremities, to endure them, and 
to’ enforce them. That is our bond of union. For 
this bond we shall keep nothing back, and we shall 
go all lengths. 

Thus only in times like these can nations pre- 
serve their freedom; thus only can they uphold 
the cause entrusted to their care. But all depends 
now upon the whole life-strength of the British 
race in every part of the world, and of all our asso- 
ciated peoples, and of all our well-wishers in every 
land, doing their utmost night and day, giving all, 

daring all, enduring all, to the utmost, to the end. 
This is no war of chiettaing or of princes, of dynas- 
ties or national ambitions. It is a war of peoples 
‘and of causes. There are vast numbers, not only 
in this island but in every land, who rill render 
faithful service in this way, but whdse names will 


aever be known, whose deeds will never be record-_ 
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This is the war of the — 
a But’ let all strive without failing - in pie 


a B acly, and the dark curse of Hitler will be- 
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XVI. A STRIKE-LEADER’S SPEECH 
—John Galsworthy. 


ROBERTS : You don’t want to hear me, then ? 
You'll listen to Rous and to that old man, 

but not to me. You'll listen to Sim Harness of 
the Union that’s treated you so fair ; may be you'll 
listen to those men from London? Ah! You 
groan! What for? You love their feet on your 
necks, don’t you? (Then as Bulgin elbows his 
way towards the platform with calm _ pathos.) 
You'd like to break my jaw, John Bulgin. Let me 
speak, then do your smashing, if it gives you 
pleasure. (Bulgin stands motionless and sullen. ) 
Am I a liar, a coward, a traitor? If only I were, 
you’d listen to me, I’m sure. (The murmurings 
cease, and there is now dead silence.) Is there a 
man of you here that has less to gain by striking ? 
Is there a man of you that had more to lose? Is 
there a man of you that has given up eight hundred 
pounds since this trouble here began? Come now, 
is there? How much has Thomas given up—ten 
pounds or five, or what? You listened to him, 
and what had he to say? “None can pretend,’ 
he said, “that I’m not a believer in principle— 
(with biting irony)—but when Nature says: ‘No 
further, ‘tes going agenst Nature’.” I tell you 
aman cannot say to Nature: “ Budge me from 
this if ye can! "—(With a sort of exaltation )—his 
inciples are but his belly. ‘Oh, but,’ Thomas 
s, ““a man can be pure and honest, just and 
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reiful, and take off his hat to Nature!” I tell 
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i? you ‘Nature’s Beer pure ‘nor Woneen 7 


: ~ merciful. You chaps | that live over the hill, an 


home dead beat in the dark on a snowy nigh — 
- don’t ye fight your way every inch of it? Do ye 
go lyin’ down an’ trustin’ to the tender mercies 
of this merciful Nature? Try it and you'll soon 
_ know with what ye’ve got to deal. “Tes only by 
- that—(he strikes a blow with his clenched fist) — 
meas aude s face that amancan be aman. “ Gives 
- in,’ says Thomas, “ go down on your knees ; throw 
up your foolish fight, an’ perhaps,” he said, “pets: 
_haps your enemy will chuck you down a crust. - aa 
Jago: Never! | ee 
Evans: Curse them ! 
Thomas: I never said that. s 
“ Roberts’. (Bitingly.) If ye did net say 
man, ye meant it. An’ what did ye say abot 
; (apel ta ran against it,” ye said. he 
against it! I 
in hand, 


Soadertne’ s the work of eS 8 eh Heaitore 
Henry Rous : (As George Rous moves ei a 

ward. ) ‘ 

| Roberts : (Flinging out his Angee 

there, George Rous, it’s no time this to settle 


_ gonal matters. (Rous stops). But there was 


| 4 oer aiden i eags Simon pie Wet 


A) : ‘They said to vis accu! your mates, ‘or “wel L 
ae Lan. they did. nee us. es 
2 "Evans : oye did. Pe 








2 ~ Mr. Simon Harness is a clever man, © 
- as ie come too late. (With intense convic+ a 
; : tion.) For all that Mr. Simon Harness says, for 
_all that Thomas, Rous, for all that any man present — os 
here can» say-_We’ ve won the fight !—(The crowd = 
sags nearer, locking eagerly up. With withering — 
“scorn )—You’ ve felt the pinch o’t in your bellies. — 
You’ ve forgotten what that fight ’as been; many 
times ¥ have told you ; I will tell you now this once 
_ again. The fight o’ the country’s body and blood 
against a blood-sucker. The fight of those that 
spend their-selves with every blow they strike and 
every breath they draw, against a thing that fat- . 
_tens on them, and grows and grows by the law of 
merciful Nature. That thing is Capital! A thing ~~ 
that. buys the sweat o’ men’s brows, and the tor- 
tures o’ their brains, at its own price. Don't I know 
that ° ? Wasn’t the work o’ my brains bought for 
"seven hundred pounds, and hasn’t one hundred 
thousand pounds been gained them by that seven 
hundred without the stirring of a finger? It is a 
thing that will take as much and give you as little 
aa it can. That’s Capital! A thing that will say 
—“I’m very sorry for you, poor fellows—you have 
ie cruel time of*it, I know,” but will not give one 
: _sixpence of its dividends to help you have a better 
time. That’s Capital! Tell me, for all their talk 
; there one of them that will consent to another 
enny on the Income Tax to help the poor? That’s 
apital! A white-faced, stony-hearted monster! 
» have got it on its knees; are ye to give up at 
= ale Soe to save your miserable bo ie 
























One of ‘hone was Sane here ne ‘Seen 
a mass of flesh nourished on us: sittin’ there 
all the world like the shareholders in this Compe 1 
- that sit not moving tongue nor finger, takin’ di - 
dends—a great dumb ox that can only be roused 
_ when its food is threatened. I looked into his eyes 
and I saw he was afraid—afraid for himself and 
his dividends, afraid for his fees, afraid of the very 
shareholders he stands for; iad all but one of 
them’s afraid—like children that get into a wood 
at night, and start at every rustle of the leaves. S| 
-ask you, men—(He pauses, holding out his hand 
till there is utter silence.)—Give me a free hand 
to tell them: “Go you back to London. The me 
7 i nave nothing for you!” (A murmuring.) Giv 
me that, an’ I swear to you, within a week 7 
shall have from London all you want. 
Evans, Jago and Others: A free hand a Gis 
him a free hand! Bravo—bravo ! i 
Roberts: ’Tis not for this little moment | 
time we’re fighting—(The murmuring dies. i 
for ourselves, our own little bodies, and the 
wants, ‘tis for all those that come after throug! 
out all time. (With intense sadness.) Oh! me 
—for the love o’ them, don’t roll up another. ‘# 
upon their heads, don't help to blacken the sky, 


that can happen to us all, aren’t iey< ote t th 
If we can shake— (Passionately) —that white-f 
monster with the bloody lips, that has sucked ~ 
life out of ourselves, our wives and children, si 
ra a world began. (Dropping the note oP pas 
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east to breast, me eye to eye, and force it back ae 
al rd till it cry for mercy, it will go on sucking © ‘ 
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ife ; and we shall stay for ever what we are—(In — a 
almost a whisper)—less than the very dogs. | 
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A BOAT JOURNEY IN THE | 
ANTARCTIC © 


—Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
URING the afternoon the wind freshened to aa 
| good stiff breeze, and the James Caird made 
_ satisfactory progress. I had not realized until the 
4 a ~ sunlight came how small our boat really was. So 
low in the water were we that each succeeding — 
swell cut off our view of the sky-line. At one © 
- moment the consciousness of the forces arrayed — 
cs 4 _ against us would be almost overwhelming, pe 
__ then hope and confidence would rise again as our 
_ boat rose to a wave and tossed aside the creas : 
-a sparkling shower. . | 
The eighth, ninth and tenth days of the voyareal 
had few features worthy of special note. The ~ 
_ wind blew hard during these days, and the strain — 
of navigating the boat was unceasing, but we kept 
aoe on advancing towards our goal and felt that we 
- were going to succeed. We still suffered. severely 
- from the cold, for our vitality was declining owi 
to shortage of food, exposure, and the ne cessity | OL 
maintaining our cramped positions day and night. 
On the tenth night Worsley could not a n- 
his body after his spell at the tiller. He we yas” 
- thoroughly cramped, and we had to drag him 
beneath the decking and massage him ae 
could unbend himself and get into a sleeping-| 
A hard north-westerly ae came UPS on 
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it shifted to the south-west. The sky was over- 
east and occasional snow-squalls added to the dis- 


comfort produced by a tremendous cross-sea—the 


worst, I thought, which we had encountered. At 


midnight, I was at the tiller, and suddenly noticed 
a line of clear sky between the south and south- 
west. I called to the other men that the sky was 
clearing, and then a moment later, realized that 
what I had seen was not a rift in the clouds but 
the white crest of an enormous wave. 

During twenty-six years’ experience of the 
ocean in all its moods I had never seen a wave so 
gigantic. It was a mighty upheaval of the ocean, 
a thing quite apart from the big white-capped: seas 
which had been our tireless enemies for many 
days. I shouted, “For God’s sake, hold on! It’s 
got us!” Then came a moment of suspense which 
seemed to last for hours. We felt our boat lifted 
and flung forward like a cork in breaking surf. 
We were im a seething chaos of tortured water ; 
but somehow the boat lived through it, half-full of 
water, sagging to the dead weight and shuddering 
under the blow. We bailed with the energy of 
men fighting for life, flinging the water over the 
sides with every receptacle which came into our 
hands; and after ten minutes of uncertainty we 
felt the boat renew her life beneath us. She floated 
again, and ceased to lurch drunkenly as though dazed 
by the attack of the sea. Earnestly we hoped that 


never again should we encounter such a wave. 


The conditions of the boat, uncomfortable 
before, were made worse by this deluge of water. 
All our gear was thoroughly wet again, and our 


cooking-stove was floating about in the bottom of 
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the boat. Not until 3 am. when we were all 
chilled to the limit of endurance, did we manage 
‘to get the stove alight and to make ourselves hot 
drinks. The carpenter was suffering particularly 
but he showed grit and spirit. Vincent, however, 
had collapsed, and for the past week had ceased te 
be an active member of the crew. 

On the following day (May 6) the weather 
improved, and we got a glimpse of the sun. 
Worsley’s observation showed that we were not 
more than 100 miles from the north-west corner of 
south Georgia. Two more days, with a favour- 
able wind, and we should sight the promised land. 
I hoped that there would be no delay, as our 
supply of water was running very low. The hot 
drink at night was essential, but I decided that 
the daily allowance of water must be cut down to 
half a pint per man. Our lumps of ice had gone ~ 
some days before; we were dependent upon the 
water which we had brought from Elephant Island, 
and our thirst was increased by the fact that we 
were at this time using the brackish water in the | 
breaker which had been slightly stove in when the — 
boat was being loaded. Some sea-water had entered 
it. : 
Thirst took possession of us, but I dared not 
permit the allowance of water to be increased, 
because an unfavourable wind might have driven 
us away from the island and lengthened our 
voyage by several days. I had to be very firm in © 
refusing to allow any one to anticipate the morrow’s | 
allowance, which sometimes I was begged todo. 

I had altered the course to the east so as to — 
make sure of striking the island, which would have: — 
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been impossible to regain if we had run past the 
northern end. The course was laid on our scrap 


of chart for a point some thirty miles down the 


coast. “That day and the following day passed for 


us in a sort of nightmare. Our mouths were dry 
and our tongues were swollen. The wind was still 


strong and the heavy sea forced us to navigate 


carefully. But any thought of our peril from the 


waves was buried beneath the consciousness of our 


raging thirst. The bright moments were those 
when we each received our one mug of hot milk 
during the long, bitter watches of the night. 


Things were bad for us in those days, but the 


end was approaching. The morning of May $8 


broke thick and stormy, with squalls from the 


north-west. We searched the waters ahead for a 


sign of land, and, although we searched in vain, we 


were cheered by a sense that the goal was near. 
About 10 a.m., we passed a little bit of kelp, a glad 


signal of the proximity of land. An hour later 


we saw two shags sitting on a mass of kelp, and 
we knew then that we must be within ten or fifteen 
miles of the shore. These birds are as sure an 
indication of the proximity of land as a lighthouse: 
is, for they never venture far to sea. 

We gazed ahead with increasing eagerness, 
and at 12-30 p.m., through a rift in the clouds, 


McCarthy caught a glimpse of the black cliffs of 
South Georgia, just fourteen days after our depar- 


ture from Elephant Island. It was a glad moment. 


Thirst-ridden, chilled, and weak as we were, happi-- 


“ness irradiated US. The job was nearly done. 


‘ We stood in towards the shore to look for a 
8 _landing-place and presently we could see the green. 
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; eres the presence of uncharted reefs alone che” | 
* The rocky coast appeared to descend sheer” ny 
to the sea. Our need of water and rest was almost 
desperate, but to have attempted a landing at that. 
fame would have been suicidal. 

_ Night was approaching and the weather indi-— 
éations were unfavourable. We could do nothing — 
but haul off until the following morning, so we 
stood away on the starboard tack until we, had — 
made what appeared to be a safe offing. Then we 
hove to in the high westerly swell. The hours 
‘passed slowly as we awaited the dawn ; our thirst 
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“was a torment and we could scarcely touch our 

food, the cold seemed to strike right through our > 
_ -weakened bodies. : a 
At 5 am, the wind shifted to the north-west, 5 
nd quickly ieteecs to one of the worst hurri-- . 
anes any of us had ever pede ees i tent : 
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s 
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pa land; but at 1 p. m. gare a rift In the ‘ayia z 
- mists, we got a climpse of the huge crags of the — 
ser and and realized that our position had become a 
desperate. ae were on a dead. ae See and 
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E could gauge our Papirbosh to the unseen cliffs by © x 


the roar of the breakers against the sheer walls of 
rock. I ordered the double-reefed main-sail to be 


set in the hope that we might claw off, and this. 


attempt increased the strain upon the boat. 

The James Caird was bumping heavily, and the 
water was pouring in everywhere. Our thirst was 
forgotten in the realization of our imminent dan- 
ger, as we bailed unceasingly and from time to time 
adjusted our weights; occasional glimpses showed. 
that the shore was nearer. 


I knew that Annewkow Island lay to the south 


of us, but our smali and badly marked chart showed 
uncertain reefs in ihe passage between the island 
and the mainland, and I dared not trust it, though, 
as a last resort, we could try to le under the lee of 
the island. 

The afternoon wore away as we edged down 
the coast, and the approach of evening found us. 
still some distance from Annewkow Island ; dimly 
in the twilight we could see a snow-capped moun- 
tain looming aboverus. The chance of surviving 
the night seemed small, and I think most of us felt 
that the end was very near. Just after 6 p.m. as 
the boat was in the yeasty back-wash from the 
seas flung from this iron-bound coast, just when 
things looked their worst, they changed for the 


. best ; so thin is the line which divides success from 
failure. 


The wind suddenly shifted, and we were free 


" once more to make an offing. Almost as soon as 
the gale eased the pin which locked the mast to the 
4 Swart fell out. per ouehout the hurricane it must 
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‘point of apathy. Our water had long pec to ee a 
ed. The last was about a pint of hairy nue a 


Feeicine chest. The ponies of thirst attacked us” 
with redoubled intensity, and I felt that at almouee ie : 
cany risk we must make a landing on the following ~ 
day. The night wore on. We were very tired and — : 
longed for day. When at last dawn came there — 
was hardly any wind, but a high cross-sea was run 
ning. We made Slow progress towards the shore. 

_ kout 8 am., the wind backed to the norte as 
~ west and ee Ne another blow. In the mean- - 
ow while we had sighted a big indentation which I. 
Ei thought must be King Haakon Bay, and I decided — 
eet we must land there. We set the bows ue the 


i seas one ass hee ats) owed 





— a landing-place. The sea spouted on the roe 
and thundered against the shore. About noon we _ 
sighted a line of jagged reef, like blackened teeth, 


nei Scores to. bar. the entrance to the > Daa 
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the bay. We could see the way through the reef, 
_ but we could not approach it directly. That after- 
noon we bore up, tacking five times in the strong 
wind. The last tack enabled us to get through, 
and at last we were in the wide mouth of the bay. 
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Dusk was approaching. A small cove, with a 5 
boulder-strewn beach guarded by a reef, made a i 
break in the cliffs on the south side of the bay, ~~ 
and we turned in that direction. I stood in the ie 
bows, and directed the steering as we ran through = 
the kelp and made the passage of the reef. The ae 
entrance was so narrow that we had to take in the 
oars, and the swell was piling itself right over the s 
reef into the cove. But in a minute or two we were ‘ 
inside, and in the gathering darkness the James — 
Caird ran in on a swell and touched the beach. of 

I sprang ashore with the short painter, and rs 
held on when the boat went out with the backward > . 
surge. When the boat came in again three men > 
got ashore and held the painter while I climbed % 
some rocks with another line. A slip on the wet i 
rocks 20 feet up nearly closed my part of the story, 
just when we were achieving safety. A jagged ~ : 
piece of rock held me and also sorely bruised me. o 
I, however, made fast the line, and in a few minu- iy 

tes we were all safe on the beach, with the boat & 
floating in the surging water just off the shore. i 

We heard a gurgling sound which was sweet : 
-mousic in our ears, and, peering round, we found a 
“stream of fresh water almost at our feet. A © 


moment later we were down on our knees drinking — 
_ the pure, ice-cold water in long draughts which ~— 
put new life into us. It was a splendid moment. 
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- XVII. CLIMBING THE ALPS ae 
—F, S. Smythe. 


UR intention was to climb the Jagihorn by way 
oe of its south-east ridge. The Jagihorn is a 
striking rock peak 11,208 feet high, and is the 
_ culminating point of a long ridge which sepa- 
_ rates the Outer Baltschieder Glacier from the Inner - 
- ‘Baltschieder Glacier. Having come unexpectedly — 
to this district we knew nothing of- the previous. 
history of the mountain or of the routes up it, — 
beyond what we could find written about it in the — 
hut book. In this there was a note by M. Paul 
Montandon, the eminent Swiss mountaineering 
authority, who described the ascent of the south- 
' .east ridge as being one of the finest rock climbs — 
- in the Alps. We learned subsequently that 
_._M. Montandon, with Josef Knubel as guide, made 
an attempt to climb this ridge on October 9, 1920, — 
- but was forced to retreat, after some hours of diffi- 
- eult rock climbing, by a step in the ridge over a 
- hundred feet high, the rock of which is curiously 
- grooved. 5 
3 The ridge was not ascended until June - 10, e 
- 1924, when the late Willy Richardet and D. Chervet | 
: climbed it in the remarkably fast time of four hours | 
and twenty-five minutes from the hut to the sum- — 
mit. The “Grey Gendarme,” which” was climbed 
direct by Knubel in 1920, was turned on its eastern 
- flank. They also turned the “Great Step” on its 
a eastern flank up a shallow gully, followed by & 
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ridge above re impasse. Above the “ Great Step ” ie 
is another obstacle known as the “ Yellow Wall”. : 
This they climbed on the western side of the ridge w 
by a difficult overhanging crack. Had Thompson i 
and I then known these things we might have left 
the Baltschieder hut a little less light-heartedly 
than we did. We thought we had only a small 
peak and a short climb before us, and we deli- 
berately chose a difficult route to the crest of 
the south-east ridge, in preference, to an easier 
one, in order to prolong the enjoyment of climbing. 

In order to reach the crest of the south-east 
ridge we ascended a series of slabs and cracks, and 
the feel of these, their warmth, their rough honesty, 
and their clean angular edges were delightful. 

We gained the crest of the south-east ridge 

and glanced along it. We saw pinnacle after pin- 
nacle, but our view was an end-on one and it was 
not possible to gauge the length of the ridge. 
} The climbing was not difficult to begin with 
and we scrambled quickly along the broken crest. 
Gradually, the slopes on either hand steepened and 
the ridge became proportionately narrow. We 
stopped for a meal on a level slab of rock lying 
athwart the crest. It was a pleasant half-hour. 
The sun shone genially and its heat rippled and 
danced on the surface of red slabs. 

Beyond our resting- -place the interest increased 
progressively. The ridge is extraordinarily shat- 
tered and pinnacle succeeds pinnacle. Here and 

there we came upon a loose rock, but there were ‘s 
few of these, and if the route were climbed by a | 
number of parties it would soon rival the Grepon. 
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Presently, as we scrambled along we became — 
'; aware of a change in the weather. Mists concealed — 
the ridge ahead of us and now and then we were — 


enveloped in a drift of vapour. 


The pinnacles gained in size. It was no longer — 
a matter of a minute or two to climb over them — 
but of several minutes. From half a rope-length ~ 
in height they extended to a rope-length, and from — 
a rope-length to two or three rope-lengths. We — 


found the “Grey Gendarme” a tough customer 


and we climbed it slightly to the east of its crest. 
Above it, the ridge was not difficult for a short dis- 


tance, then it rose sheer in a cliff some hundred — 


and twenty feet in height. This was the “ Great — 


step’ but we were, of course, ignorant then as to 
its history. The rock was grooved vertically in a 


curious way as though His Satanic Majesty of the © 
Jagihorn had embedded his organ -pipes there but © 


had later removed them. It looked a most repul- 
sive and formidable obstacle, and Thompson sug- 


gested avoiding. a direct ascent by traversing to 
the right as did Richardet and Chervet. But when — 
“we examined this alternative route, we decided — 
against it; there were no protuberances that we © 
could see for the rope, and the rocks were by no — 


means firm—in appearance at least. 


The weather was now quickly deteriorating, 


and there were signs of an approaching storm. The 
thought of retreat down the long and difficult ridge 
in bad weather was a disagreeable one. The sum- 


mit’ could not be far off now, and once on it we 


_ knew from the hut book there was a comparativel 
easy way off the mountain. It was better to go 0 
oh a the direct ascent of the: = Greet Ste 








hich, if very iS aes and impracticable in appear- 
mee, had yet to be proved impossible. As the late 
Captain J. P. Farrar once remarked: “You can 
‘never tell what rocks are like until you’ve rubbed 
your nose against them ”’. 

After a difficult, but not exceptionally difficult, 
‘elimb of about 40 feet we were surprised to find 
‘a piton driven into a crack. Above this the rock 
bulged outwards—if it did not actually overhang 
at was at any rate vertical for a short distance. 
"The grooves were several inches deep and the 
teaves of rock between them were thin and sharp. 
To fall down the “ Great Step’? would be like slid- 
ing down a number of parallel and jagged knife- 
blades. The falling climber could not possibly be 
held by the second man, and the belayed rope 
‘would be certain to break. The most important 
‘precept in the: art of rock-climbing is to husband 
enough strength to retreat from any given place in 
satety. As an example of this precept and of great 
‘rock-climbing my friend Bell’s lead on the east 
ridge of the Aiguille du Plan is outstanding in my 
recollection. 

e After nearly two days of exceptionally difficult 
-elimbing we found ourselves separated from the 
summit by an apparently impassable cliff. Retreat 
was not to be thought of. That cliff had to be 
elimbed and the summit, from which there is an 
easy route off the mountain, reached. There 
jopeared only one possibility. A narrow ledge ran 


ff horizontally to the left. From, the ledge, not © 


r from the point where it petered out in the 
r ooth face of the precipice, there sprang a crack. 
as a fearsome rift, holdless and avian 
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. Prope. but sghalag on the ledge I bate re 
much assistance as I could. Slowly he worked h 
«way up the crack. It was desperately difficu 
work, one of those ultra-severe pieces of climbin 
_ that depend on skill and on muscular strengt 
~ pe reularly arm and finger strength, of a hig 

Peordi He had to wedge himself continuously by 

his arms to prevent a backward fall. There wer = 


it was simply a question of art 4 
“wedging and eae Se 
Slowly he struggled up. He had shout fait 
, feet to do. He did twenty of them. Ten ie 


wt 


ously much easier. 
impossible. He had to come back. 
: Now, he had apparently put Pees ounce 
possessed into that effort. | 
i < _knew—that everything depended on clberdoaten : 
;  etack. There were signs that the weather w 
- breaking. Owing to the bad conditions | na 
_ taken us the best part of two days to climb to 
Bs “point. yuld 
_ impossible to retreat’ e ‘nightfall, and an 
- bivouae with bad weather threatening was out 
the question. He might have been excused, Z 
fore, if he had drawn on his reserve strength, Ta 
the crack been, possible above the Lene at 7h: 
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He got back to the ledge without the semblance 

of a slip, I helping him down the last few feet as 
‘well as I was able. Had he slipped I could not 
have held him. Both of us would have gone. It 
was great rock-climbing. 
2 In the case of the Jagihorn, the ascent of the 
“Great Step” looked at first sight as though it 
entailed more than ordinary strength. The height 
of the upper section was about seventy feet and 
at first sight it appeared doubtful whether the 
hecessary strength could be maintained over such 
a distance. It was not so bad as it looked. Steep 
and sensational it certainly was, and in order to 
obtain a better grip I climbed it in stockinged feet, 
wedging them into the grooves and holding on to 
the thin leaves of rock separating the grooves. 

_. Thompson ascended with the utmost noncha- 
lance, carrying both the rucksacks and my pair of 
boots on his back and wearing his own boots. I 
have not the slightest doubt that some future party 
will describe the south-east ridge of the Jagihorn 
as a pleasant little scramble, for thts is a fate that 
befalis Alpine routes. 

The ridge above the “Great Step” was of no 
particular difficulty and brought us quickly to the 
foot of the “Yellow Wall”. We were approach- 
ing this when, of a sudden, hail began to fall 
smartly. It pattered on the rocks and swished 
down every crack and cranny in the slabs. 

__ Unfortunately, the only direct route from the 
ridge ‘up the “Yellow Wall” was an awkward 
overhanging chimney. Owing to the hail, now 
mixed with snow, it was streaming with slush and 
a Barer ane as it was a 1 place where the ascent 








- "depended primarily on friction, we fous ve impos- 
(sible in such a condition. There was ancthera 


crack which, like the first, overhung slightly. This : 
also proved impossible, although we felt certain — 


circumstances. 


that it might have been climbed under happier 


| As we stood debating what to do on the oe 
of the ridge, our ice-axes suddenly began to hum — 





times it is a serpent-like hiss, at other times it is 




















not long before the snow melted. 


so we descended about forty feet below the ridge 

until we came to a shallow chimney. This proved 
continuous and as it was nowhere particularly 
difficult, it soon brought us to a point near the crest. 
of the ridge above the “Yellow Wall”. The two 
-. greatest obstacles had been surmounted. 4 
oe The last section of the ridge to the ned 
was worthy of the ridge as a whole. The rid 
oy was sharp—so sharp that in one or two places 1 
ae were FOR GEG. to adopt | We pote of a ee 3. 








We could now see that there was a possibility. 
of turning the “ Yellow Wall” on its western side, 


and hiss with electrical tension. I know of no 
more unpleasant sound than this gentle, sibilant 
hissing of an electrically charged ice-axe. Some-= 


a low hum like a dynamo. We hurried from the 
crest of the ridge—we had no desire to act as light-— 
ning conductors—and made ourselves as comfort- » 
able as possible a few feet below it on its western — 
side. To our relief the electrical tension was relie—_ 

-. ved and no thunder-storm developed. Better still, - 
the snow, which had entirely taken the place of 
hail, ceased falling. The rocks were white, but > 

: they had retained the warmth of the sun and it was : 





Goas one awkward gap, but iat: was the List diffi- 
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cult ty. At 2-30 p.m. we stood on the summit. 


We had anticipated a short and pleasant day’s 


_ work, but the ascent of this ridge, especially taking 
_into’account the route by which we had reached it 
from the hut, had provided a climb of such diffi- 
culty and interest that I have no hesitation in agree- 
ing with M. Mantandon that it is one of the best 
rock climbs in the Alps. It is a climb worthy of 
‘repetition in better weather than we experienced 


-and I look forward to renewing my acquaintance 


with its great slabs of reddish granite, its bold rock 
towers, and its clean-cut edges where the climber 
_ experiences to the full the joys of his craft. 


There was no question of remaining long on 


‘the summit owing to the threatening weather, and 
» after a few minutes’ halt we descended broken 
-rocks and steep snow to the col between the 
’ north and south peaks of the Jagihorn, whence a 
_ snow-slope Jed us down towards the Baltschieder 
Glacier. Another snow-storm supervened during 
- the descent and, with the slabs below the snow- 


: 


slope streaming with water, it was no easy matter 
forcing a way to the bergschrund. We found a 
~ rickety tongue of snow bridging this last obstacle, 
and crawled cautiously across to the Baltschieder 








O tacien down which we raced to the hut. 


—From An Alpine Journey. 


BLACK humble- bee came to. the while 


hey 
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At thus temporal : 


| oe Sine and fell out of the flower on er 
_ ground. Up she got and pursued him for a 
ha per circles, and then settled to ee ae 
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Eo iow bell, these black humble-bees came, almost 
_ always followed by one lover, sometimes, as on the 
first occasion, by two. A bright row of polyan- 
thus and oxlips seemed to be the haunt of the 
male bees. There they waited, some on the leaves 
and some on the dry clods heated by the sun, in 
ambush till a dark lady should come. The yellow 
tulip was a perfect weather-meter; if there was 
the least bit of harshness in the air, the least relic 
of the east wind, it remained folded. Sunshine 
alone was not sufficient to tempt it, but the instant 
there was any softness in the atmosphere open 
came the bell, and as if by a magic key all the 
bees and humble-bees of the place were unlocked, 
and forth they came with joyous note—not to visit 


the tulip, which is said to be a fatal cup of poison — 


to them. 

Any one delicate would do well to have a few 
such flowers in spring under observation, and to 
go out of doors or stop in according to their indi- 
cations. I think there were four species of wild 
bee at these early flowers, including the great 
pombus and the small prosopis with orange-yellow 
head. It is difficult to scientifically identify small 
insects hastily. flitting without capturing them, 
which I object to doing, for I dislike to interfere 
with their harmless liberty. They have all been 
named and classified, and I consider it a great 
cruelty to destroy them again without special pur- 
“pose. The pleasure is to see them alive and busy 
with their works, and not to keep them in a cabi- 
“net. These wild bees, particularly the smaller 
_ones, greatly resented my watching them, just the 
“same as birds do. If I walked by they took no 
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a “heed ; if I oebed or stooped to oe a better eae 


_ they were off instantly. Without doubt they see 


you, and have some idea of the meaning of your 


various motions. The wild bees are a constant 
source of interest, much more so than the hive bee, 
which is so extremely regular in its ways. With 
an explosion almost like a little bomb shot out of 
a flower; with an immense hum, almost startling, 
_ boom! the great bombus hurls himself up in the 
_ air from under foot; well named—boom—bombus. 


Is it correct or is it only a generalisation, that 


insects like ants and hive bees, who live in great 
and well-organized societies, are more free from the 
attacks of parasites than the comparatively solitary 


wild bees? Ants are, indeed, troubled with some. | 


_ parasites, but these do not seem to multiply very 
greatly, and do not seriously injure the populous- 


ness of the nest. .They have enemies which seize — 


them, but an enemy is not a parasite. On the other 
hand, too, they have mastered a variety of insects, 


and use them for their delectation and profit. Hive . 


bees are likewise fairly free from parasites, unless, 


indeed, their so-called dysentery is caused by some — 
"= minute microbe. These epidemics, however, are 7 
_ rare. Take it altogether, the hive bee appears © 
' comparatively free of parasites. Enemies en 
~ have, but that is another matter. 


Have these highly civilised insects sre in 
some manner at a solution of the parasite problem ? 
Have they begun where human civilization may be 
' said to have ended, with a diligent study of para- 
- sitic life? All our scientific men are now earnest- 


ly engaged in the study of bacteria, rice 
mycelium, and Se infinitesimally punule. eee 
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RSE : 


_ of every description, while: meantime the bacillus 


is eating away the lives of a heavy percentage of 
our population. Ants live in communities which 
might be likened to a hundred Londons dotted 


about England, so are their nests in a meadow, or, 


still more striking, on a heath. Their immense 
crowds, the population of China to an acre, do not 
breed disease. Every ant out of that enormous 
multitude may calculate on a certain average dura- 
tion of life, setting aside risks from battle, birds, 


-and such enemies. Microbes are unlikely to destroy 


her. Now this is a very extraordinary circum- 
stance. In some manner the ants have found out 
a way of accommodating themselves to the facts of 
their existence ; they have fitted themselves in with 
nature and reached a species of millennium. Are 
they then more intelligent than man? We have 
certainly not succeeded in doing this yet ; they are 
very far ahead of us. Are their eyes, divided into 
a thousand facets, a thousand times more powerful 
than’ our most powerful microscopes, and can they 
see spores, germs, microbes, or bacilli where our 
strongest lenses find nothing ? I have some doubts 
as to whether ants are really shut out of many 
flowers by Hairs pointing downwards in a fringe 
and similar contrivances. The ant has a singularly 
powerful pair of mandibles: put one between your 
shirt and skin and try; the nip you will get will 


astonish you. With these they can shear off the 
legs or even the head: of another ant in battle. [I 
- eannot see, therefore, why, if they wished, they 
- could not nip off this fringe of hairs, or even sever — 
the stem of the plant. Evidently they do not wish, 
and possibly they have reasons for avoiding some 
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ne to do with the flora, for phthisis ceases 
at a certain altitude, and it is very well oki that aS 
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With the flora ihe in-— ee 
whether the germ comes from ther | 


Ne cease ; 
getation or from the insect that frequents the — 
Still it would bel 4 : 
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vegetation does not seem known. 

worthwhile to make a careful examination of. the — 
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lant and insect life just at the verge of the line 
‘Avision. The eae may spring from a EDS | 
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= I. Inrropuctory : 


ms ee) of magic rocket which will take us almost anywhere 


- rocket and persuade some one to shoot us towards 


~ about seven miles a second will do—and the sun’s 


_ drag us down into the sun whether we like it or not. 


"11. Out IN SPACE: 


notice strange changes; the whole colour-scheme 











. XX. A JOURNEY THROUGH SPACE 


—Sir James Jeans. ~ 


























, __ Veeaslaiiaenete observation and matheratcees > 
theory between them furnish us with a sort 


in space we desire to go. Let us enter this magic | 


the sun. We need only start with speed enough > 
to carry us a short distance away from the earth— 


huge gravitational pull will do the rest. It will ~ 


jee if. we start at seven miles a second, the whole . 
journey will take about ten weeks. 3 


Even in the first few seconds of our flight, we 


of the universe alters with Startling suddenness. 
- The sky rapidly darkens in “hue, until finally it 
"assumes a blackness like that of midnight, from 
_ which the stars shine out. They no longer twinkle 
in the friendly way we are accustomed to on earth ; 
_ their rays have become piercing needles of stead: 
light. Meantime the sun has changed to a hard 
steely whiteness, and the shadows it casts are harsh 
nok fierce. eterna seems to have me a _— Bie, 



































a very few mies fake us P entinely clear of the 
earth’s atmosphere, and not until we have left it 
‘behind us do we realise how much its softening 5 
effect has added to the pleasure of our lives. ee 

- What are the scientific reasons for this? We - & 

know that sunlight is a blend of lights of many» 

colours. We also know that light consists of waves; | 
and that the different colours of light are produced — | 
by waves of different lengths, red light by long he! 

‘waves, and blue light by short waves. The mix- 
ture of waves which constitutes sunlight has to 
struggle through the obstacles it meets in the 

atmosphere, just as the mixture of waves at the ss 

seaside has to struggle past the columns of the pier. | | 

And these obstacles treat the light waves much as 

the columns of the pier treat the sea-waves. The © 
tong waves which constitute red light are hardly 

affected, but the short waves which constitute blue 

‘light are scattered in all directions. 

* The earth’s atmosphere thus breaks up the 
‘sunlight. The true sunlight, as it is when it leaves ~ 

the sun, or travels through space before meeting ~~ 

the earth at all, is a blend of all the colours into 
which the earth’s atmosphere breaks it up.. To ~~ 
reconstruct this colour, we must blend the blue 
oi the sky with the yellow or red of the direct  ~ 
sunlight. This makes the steely-white light we 
see as soon as our rocket takes us beyond the — 

_earth’s atmosphere. 

- This action of the atmosphere in breaking up 
Sunlight is responsible for much of the beauty of ose 
‘the earth—a blue sky of full day, the vivid orange 

ind red of the rising and setting sun, the fairyland 
ues _of the clouds _ at sunrise and sansa he oe 
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apple-green in the western evening sky she. the 
indigo in the east, and indeed all the effects which 


~ the sun for what it really is—a vivid bluish globe 
midnight, because the earth’s atmosphere no longer 
takes its rays and scatters them in all directions. 


It is to this weird and terrifying object that our 
rocket is taking us. 


Ill. A CLOSE VIEW OF THE Moon : 


If we are wise we shall have started sometime 


face of the earth looks futky and blurr 


interfere with our vision. 


' even rivers, we should be sure to see them glittering 
_. in the vivid sunlight ; there is no trace of anything 
_. which in the least resembles an expanse of water. 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


mysterious tones of twilight, the pink afterglow on 
the mountains, the purple of the distant hills, the 





the artist describes as atmospheric. As we pass. 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere, we leave all these 
obey us, and enter a hard world which is divided 
rply into light and dark, and knows nothing of 
alf-tones. For the first time in our lives, we see 


of light. We see it set in a sky as black as that of — 


near the time of new moon, because then our path © 
will take us near to the moon, and we can study — 
it from close quarters. Down behind u ae the sum 

red.; we see. 
it through a thick layer ora: air, dust, fog and clouds, 
with rain and snow here and there. By compari-_ 
son, the moon looks strangely clear and sharp cut. 
The reason is that it has no atmosphere, and as a_ 
consequence no rain, no fog, clouds or dust i 


Even from afar, we can see that there is vias 
water on the moon. If there were seas, lakes or 


ras 
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And as we get nearer, we see that there are neither 
‘cities, nor fields, nor forests. We are looking on 
“a dead world. 

: We see that the surface of the moon consists 
largely of vast flat deserts, showing no signs of 
cultivation or life of any kind. Scattered over the 
greater part of it are circular elevations which look 
like the rims of craters of extinct voleanoes, which 


is what they probably are. Many of these are | 
large enough to contain a whole English county. J 


- 


inside. Here and there we see immense jagged 
peaks and ranges of mountains, as sharp cut as 
when they first came into existence. The moun- 
tains on our earth have been weathered by millions 
of years of snow, rain and wind, but we see no 
trace of weathering here. If ever rocket-travelling 
through space becomes common, it looks as though 
these mountains would form a perfect paradise for 
climbers. The sun casts shadows of their jagged 
outlines on the flat deserts below, and even in a 
small telescope we can see wonderful needles, 
pinnacles, and aretes. 
The lunar mountains have other attractions, 
besides scenery, to offer to climbers. On the moon 
the force of gyvavity is only a sixth as great as on 
earth, so that a man could jump six times as high 
as on earth, could climb six times as high without 
getting tired, and could fall six times as far with- 
out getting hurt. Yet, because the moon has no 
atmosphere, climbers must remember to take sup- 
plies of oxygen with them. 
_.. The feebleness of gravity on the moon explains 
“why the moon has no atmosphere. Our rocket was 
nly able to jump right clear of the earth because 
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we started with the high speed of seven nilee 


a second—if we had started out with any smaller | 
speed we should have fallen back again onto the 
earth, just as an ordinary shot from a gun does, 
or a cricket ball driven upwards off a bat. The 


earth’s atmosphere consists of millions of mole- 


cules darting about with quite high speeds— — 
hundreds of yards, and even miles, a second. But 
they never attain the speed of seven miles a second 
which would take them clear of the earth, so that 


‘they continually fall back like the cricket ball, 
and the earth retains its atmosphere. 


Against this, a projectile needs a speed of 


| only 15 miles a second to get clear of the moon 


and right away into space; if once it gets off into 
space with a speed as high as this, the moon’s gra- 
vitational pull is too feeble to draw it back. Now: 

the moon always turns the same face to the earth, 

and only goes round it once a month. It follows | 
that the moon turns round in space once a month, — 
so that after any region of its surface has once got — 
into the sunlight, it stays there to be baked for a — 
whole fortnight. As a result, it gets very hot 
indeed, its temperature rising to somewhere in the | 
neighbourhood of 200 degrees Fahrenheit on the a 
sunny side—indeed, directly under the sun it may — 
be as high as 244 degrees Fahrenheit, or 52 degrees 
above the temperature of boiling water. Conver- — 
sely, on the shady side, the temperature falls to™ 
about 244 degrees below zero. Consequently, al- — 


pouee the moon may, at first sight, look a paradise © 
- for climbers, mature consideration suggests that it — 
fe. may aiter all be but little suited either for a. eee 
day resort or a permanent abode. - | 
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WHAT IS THE MOON MADE OF ?: 


> Further than this, the surface of the moon is 
hardly such as to take a comfortable camping 


ground. In the light of the observations of M. Lyot 


of Meudon, it seems highly probable that the 
mioon’s surface consists of some sort of volcanic ash. 
Certainly this is in keeping with the general 
‘appearance of the lunar scenery, which looks 
exactly like a vast exhibition of extinct volcanoes. 

| Volcanic ash has the remarkable property of 
being an almost perfect non-conductor of heat, like 
the asbestos which is used for lagging hotwater- 
pipes. If the moon’s outer surface really consists 
of this substance, the heat which the sun pours 
down on its sunny side will not sink far in, so that 
the moon’s interior will not experience the same 
wiolent changes of temperature as its surface. Just 
as half an inch of asbestos prevents the heat 
escaping from our hotwater pipes, so half an inch 
of volcanic ash would prevent the sun’s heat pene- 
trating to the moon’s interior, This papiains the 
dramatic suddenness with which the moon’s sur- 
face changes from hot to cold during an eclipse—- 
for it has not got any store of heat in its soil to 
areevent the temperature from changing abruptly. 


ay: VENUS AND MERCURY : 


an 
ae) Clearly, then, the moon is no place for a pro- 
: onged stay, and we had better let our rocket carry 
Us on to the sun, as we originally intended. After 
Fe e moon, our nearest neighbour in space is the 









fet Ae 


anet Venus. If we should happen to pass near ae 
4 on our pour AeY.. we eae see nothing Specially | 


Peorsting: tis See a globe about. as I 
the earth, completely py ae in aes. a 


gan arresting spectacle. 

“than the earth. 2) i 
_ the moon, and like the moon, it has no atmosphere 
i again because its sravitational pull is not ation 


. and. out in vivid veher It is like the moon 


: still another respect. The moon is so tightly he d 


in the earth’s gravitational grip that it cann 
rotate j in this grip, and so always presents the sam: 
face to the earth. Mercury is in a similar situz 
tion; it is so tightly held in the gravitational ‘er 
of the sun that it always presents the same face 
‘ the sun. 


There is vet one nha ee in “@ 


- aes resembles the ‘moon. ales ne reflect 


that the surface of Mercury, like that of he m.0¢ 
_ consists of this substance. iis ee oe 









RNEY THROUGH SPACE 
VI. Ourtsipe THE Sun: 


We are now well advanced on our journey to 
the sun. Even as we pass Mercury, it looks seven 


times as big as it did when we started from the _ 


earth, and as we approach still nearer, and it fills 
‘the greater part of the sky in front of us, we begin 
to get a fine view of its surface. Clearly the sun 
is no dead world, like the moon and Mercury. On 
the contrary, we see nothing at rest ; everything is 
in violent motion; the whole surface is agitated, 
boiling and erupting in various ways. We can 
understand why this must be. The interior of the 
sun is a huge power staticn which works conti- 
nuously. The energy which is generated and set 
loose in the interior makes it terrifically hot, so that 
a vast stream of heat is driven outwards to the 
surface, whence it pours away into space in the 
form of radiation. Every square inch of surface 
‘receives fifty horse-power of energy to get rid of 
somehow or other. And it cannot do this by 
simply lying still at rest. Everywhere we see _it 
boiling up. | 


«Even this is not enough, for here and there 
huge fountains of flame called ‘“ prominences”’, are 
spouting up hundreds of thousands of miles above 
eine sun’s surface. It is as though the surface could 
~not get rid of energy as rapidly as it arrived from 
De side, and so created a vast extra mechanism of 





eo vttains, cascades and arches of flame, to help it. 
These are generally of a crimson colour, and often | 
Gtake the most fantastic shapes. Some stand almost 
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ot Boeeds of thousands of miles a minute. Sone jump 
clear of the sun altogether to heights of hundreds — 
of thousands of miles, changing their ee a the © 
- time. ; 4 
And now the sun fills almost the eRe sky in 
front of us. We see it as a vivid disc of fire, hich 7 
comes ever nearer and nearer; soon our rocket — 
must crash and we brace ourselves to withstand — 
the shock. Now the arches and fountains of flame — 
are not only all round us; they are also above us. | 
- We are inside the sun’s fiery atmosphere, so that 
there is oe on all sides of ‘us. If we draw a- 


: 
BY 
a 
: 


Ina it COMNtains the 


pio the earth’s - ’s atmosphere, : as well as S hee 
metallic substances such as platinum, silver and 
_Tead, and indeed most, if n not all, of the -substanees — 
i we-havé on earth, “These a all exist in the sun’s 
oe atrnosphere in a vapourised form because the nese 
is too great for any of them to remain in either 
solid or liquid form. — 
And we wait for the crash ! | 
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~-From The Stars. in their Courses. 
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-XXI. CRICKET 


—Neville Cardus. 


VERY summer I travel north, south, east and 
west to watch cricket. I have seen the game 
played far down in Kent, at Dover, near the clifis 
trodden by King Lear. There, one late August 
afternoon, I said good-bye to a cricket season on a 
field which lay silent in the evening sunshine ; the 
match, the last of the year, was over and the 
players gone. I stayed for a while in the falling 
light and saw birds run over the grass as the mists 
began to spread. That day we had watched 
Woolley in all his glory, batting his way through 


a hundred felicitous runs. While he batted, the eAtvaaé 


erowd sat with white tents and banners all round 
-—a blessed scene, wisps of clouds in the sky, green 
‘grass for our feet to tread upon, “laughter of 
friends under an English heaven”. It was all 6ver 
and gone now, as Istood onthe little field alone 
in the glow of the declining day. ‘The passing of 
‘summer’ I theught. ‘There can be no summer in 
this land without cricket.’ 

Whenever I am in love with cricket’s beauty 
and sentiment I always think of the game as I saw 
it go to an end that day in Kent, as though to the 
“strain. of summer’ Ss cadence. Cricket, as | know 
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Spring, cricketers are fresh and eager; ambition 
within them breaks. into bud; new bats and flan- © 
nels are as chaste as'the April winds. The showers 
of May drive the players from the field, but soon 
they are back again, and every blade of grass 
around them is a jewel in the light. I like this 
intermittent way of cricket’s beginning in spring — 


“weather. A season does not burst on us, as foot- 


ball does, full grown and arrogant; it comes to us — 
every year with a modesty that matches the slen- — 
der tracery of leaf and twig, which belongs to the ~ 
setting of every true cricket field in the season’s 
first days. 

When June arrives, cricket grows to splendour 
like a rich part of the garden of an English summer 
time. In June the game is at the crown of the 
year ; from Little Puddleton to London the fields 
of village and town are white with players in hot — 
action. Batsmen move along. their processional — 

way to centuries at Lord’s, while in a hundred ; 
.” hidden hamlets far and wide some crude but not 5 
inglorious Hobbs flings his bat at the ball, and — 
either misses it or feels his body tingle as willow ; 
thwacks leather.. Bowlers set their teeth and 
thunder over the earth, seeing nothing in the world — 
but a middle stump. And when a wicket falls, — 
fieldsmen in the deep give themselves to the grassy — 
earth, stretch limbs, and look up into the blue sky. © 
Now is the time of cricketer’s plenty—June and 
July. Let him cherish every moment as it passey 3 
never will he be so young again. 


With the advent of August, cricket loses the 
freshness and radiance of its heyday. Colour and 
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_e@nergy begin to leave the game, even as colour 
“and energy begin to leave summer itself. Cricket- 
ers grow weary ; ambition wanes as the sun wanes. 
be season goes to its end with a modest and lovely 
faii. It does not finish rhetorically, as football 
Goes, vaunting a cup-tie final before a million eyes. 
re after another the cricketers say good-bye in 
the darkening evenings of late summer ; they fold 
their tents and depart, and nobody sees them. The 
noisy crowds have left the game for the new 
darling with the big ball. Down at Eastbourne (it 
may chance to be) the season comes to an end on 
a quiet day, on which the crack of the bat sends 
out a sweet melancholy. As the cricketer leaves 
the field, not to set foot again on his game’s carpet 
for months and months to come, he has his 
Moments of private sentiment. He glances back 
to take a last look at the field as the hours decrease 
and autumn grows in everything. He is glad that 
cricket belongs to summer, comes in with the 
spring, and gets ready to go when the trees are 
brown. Other games can be played in different 
parts of the world. Cricket is a game which must 
always be less than its true-self if it is taken out 
£ England and out of the weather of our English 
summer. 
| So much for the season and the setting. the 
4ime and the place. The game itself is a capricious 
blend of elements, static and dynamic, sensational 
end somnolent. You can never take your eyes 
away from a cricket match for fear of missing a 
Ee cisis. For hours it will proceed toa rhythm as 
lazy ¢ as the rhythm of an airless day. Then we 
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* ¥Yoars and somebody cries out. “"E’ll> miss" ieee 


"NEVILLE CARDU. 








pipes and talk of a number of things ane old oars 
insisting that in their time batsmen used to hit the | 
ball. A sudden bad stroke, a good ball, a marvel- 
lous_catch, and the crowd is awake; a bolt has 
been hurled into our midst from a clear sky. 
When cricket burns a dull slow fire it needs only © 
a single swift wind of circumstance to set every- © 
thing into a blaze that consumes nerves and senses. © 
In no other game do events of import hang so | 
bodefully on a single act. In no other game does ~ 
one little mistake lead to mischief so irreparable. | 
You get another chance at football if you foozle a © 
kick ; but Hobbs in all his majesty must pass out” 
of the scene for hours if for a second he should. fall — 
into the error that hedges all mortal activity. 
Many a great match has been lost by a missed 
catch ; terrible are the emotions of long-on when ~ 
the ball is driven high towards him and when he ™ 
waits for it—alone in the world—and the crowd | 
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‘ell miss it!” Years: ago, in- a mateh: formas 
rubber in Australia, Clem Hill and Victor Trumper | 
were making a mighty stand, turning the wheel of 
the game against England. Here were two of the ~ 
greatest batsmen of all time thoroughly set, scourg- ~ 
ing the English attack with unsparing weapons. 
Hour after hour they cut and drove right and leit. 
Wilfred Rhodes, who seems always to have been 
playing cricket, tossed up over after over, angling 
for the catch in the deep. And at the very moment 
when the fortunes of the battle were on the turn, 

















a the ball went, and it began to drop where 
‘A. E. Knight was standing. All eyes rested on 
Knight; the vast Sydney multitude were dead 
still as the ball fell like a stone. Knight held his 
catch, but as he did so, he was seen to go down on 
one knee, and bow his head. Some of the English 
players, thinking Knight was ill, moved towards 
him. But as they approached, Knight raised him- 
self, made an explanatory gesture, swallowed 
emotion in a gulp, and said to his anxious col- 
leagues, ‘It’s all right, it’s all right; I was only 
thanking my Maker.’ Cricket can mean much to 
a man: responsibility can weigh down the 
Strongest. 

The laws of cricket tell of the English love of 
compromise between a particular freedom and a 
general orderliness, or legality. Macdonald’s best 
break-back is rendered null and void if he should 
let his right foot stray merely an inch over the 
-erease as he wheels his arm. Law and order are 
represented at cricket by the umpires in their 
magisterial coats (in England it is to be hoped 
these coats will never be worn as short as umpires 
wear them in Australia, much td the loss of that 
dignity which* should always invest dispensers of 
justice). And in England umpires are seldom 
mobbed or treated with the contumely which is the 


let of the football referee. If everything else ‘in 


this nation of ours were lost but cricket—her 
Constitution and the Laws of England of Lord 
~ Halsoury—it would be possible to reconstruct from 


the theory and the practice of cricket all the 


eternal Englishness which has gone to the estab- 
shment of that Constitution and the laws aforesaid. 
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Where the English language is unspoken there 





pcan be no real cricket, which is to say that the 

> +Americans have never excelled at the game. In — 
- every English village a cricket field is as much © 
Me part of the landscape as the old church. Every- * 
-.. body born in England has some notion of what is © 


a ericket match, even folks who have never had a 
cricket bat in their hands in their lives (few must — 
| be their number, since it is as natural to give a- 
= cricket bat as a present to a little boy as it is to ™ 
__._ give him a bucket and spade when he goes to the ~ 
seaside). I should challenge the Englishness of © 
a any man who could walk down a country lane, © 
* ~come unexpectedly on a cricket match, and not — 
ee lean over the fence and watch for a while. Has ~ 
a any true Englishman ever resisted the temptation, ~ 
i while travelling on the railway, to look through — 
the carriage window whenever the train has been 
passing a cricket field ? The train rushes round a ~ 
curve just as the bowler is about to bowl; in a= 
flash we are swept out of sight of the game, and — 
never can we know what happened to that ball! — 
Cricket is not called the ‘Sport of Kings’ ; it is the — 
possession of all of us, high and low, rich and poor. 
os It was born in a small place and it thas conquered | 
; all the habitations of our race. Wherever cricket 
is taken, England and the flavours of an English 
y summer go with it. The game’s presiding genius © 

is W. G. Grace, dead and therefore immortal. He- 

gave his heart and soul to cricket, stamped the 

English stamp on it, and caused it to loom with 

his own genial bulk in the eyes of his countrymen 
for all time. Today, when it is regarded right and 
proper for the nation to pay honour to all heroe: 
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XXII. THE MAN IN BLACK 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


> gee fond of many acquaintances, | desire 

an intimacy only with a few. The Man in 
Black, whom I have often mentioned, is one whose 
friendship I could wish to acquire, because he 
possesses my esteem. His manners, it is true, are 
tinctured with some strange inconsistencies ; and 
he may be justly termed a humorist in a nation of 
humorists. Though he is generous even to profu- 
sion, he affects to be thought a prodigy of parsi- 
mony and prudence; though his conversation be 
replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated with the most unbounded love. 
I have known him profess himself a man-hater, 
while his cheek was glowing with compassion ; and, 
while his looks were softened into pity, I have — 
heard him use the language of the most unbounded — 
ill-nature. Some affect humanity and tenderness, — 
others boast of having such dispositions from — 
nature; but he is the only man I ever knew who — 
seemed ashamed of his natural benevolence. He 
takes as much pains to hide his feelings, as any — 
hypocrite would to conceal his indifference; but — 
on every unguarded moment the mask drops off, — 
and reveals him to the most superficial observer. — 
| In one of our late excursions into the country, © 


happening to discourse upon the provision that was — 





- made for the poor in England, he seemed amazed 
how any of his countrymen could be so foolishly 
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yy pike as to relieve occasional objects of charity, 
when the laws had made such ample provision for 
their support. “In every parish-house,” says he, 
“the poor are supplied with food, clothes, fire, aie 





a bed to lie on; they want no more, I desire no — 


more myself; yet still they seem discontented. I 
am surprised at the inactivity of our magistrates 
in not taking up such vagrants, who are only a 
weight upon the industrious; I am surprised that 
the people are found to relieve them, when they 
must be at the same time sensible that it in some 
measure encourages idleness, extravagance and 
imposture. Were I to advise any man for whom 
I had the least regard, I would caution him by all 
means not to be imposed upon by their false pre- 
tences ; let me assure you, sir, they are impostors, 
every. one of them, and rather merit a prison than 
relief.” 

He was proceeding in this strain, earnestly to 
dissuade me from an imprudence of which I am 
seldom guilty, when an old man, who still had 
about him the remnants of tattered finery, im- 
plored our compassion. He assured us that he was 
nc common beggar, but forced into the shameful 
profession to stpport a dying wife and five hungry 
-ebildren. Being prepossessed against such false- 


hoods, his story had not the least influence upon 
“me ; but it was quite otherwise with the Man in 





Black ; I could see it visibly operate upon his coun- 





‘eould easily perceive, that his heart burned to 
elieve the five starving children, but he seemed 
named to. discover his weakness to me. While 





tenance, and effectually interrupt his harangue. I 


thus” hesitated peimcen. Le oe | pride; e - 





ny of giving the poor pelionet ae 

- of silver, bidding him at the same time, in ort 
that I should hear, go work for his bread, and 
tease. passengers with such impertinent falseho 


aa 


; shot the future. 


: he Ponti ced. as we proceeded, to ian deainee, a 
gars with as much animosity as before; he thr 
-. in some episodes on his own amazing prudence : 
‘ ga with his profound skill in discover 
: ie ee the manner in which he 


ae ide at Renee Sonne of the prisons for the 
reception, and told two stories of ladies that wer 
robbed by beggar-men. He was beginning a thir 
Ss pie same purpose, when a sailor nis a wooo le 


a. fate upon the poor ‘petitioner, ic me tape é 
he would show me with how much ease he “ot id 
at any time detect an pipet ie . 


i SL lob Shainin in what engagement he * was. 
ee and rendered unfit for service. The = 


a aid apenas at home. At this souhi an my 

_ importance vanished in a moment ; he : 

single question more to.ask; he now. : 
_ what ELROD us ‘should take to relic 
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observed. He had, however, no easy part to act, 
as he was obliged to preserve the appearance of 
ill-nature before me, and yet relieve himself by 
reheving the sailor. Casting, therefore, a furious 
look upon some bundles of chips which the fellow 
carried in a string at his back, my friend demanded 
how he sold his matches; but, not waiting for a 
reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have a shilling’s 
worth. The sailor seemed at first surprised at his 
demand, but soon recollecting himself, and present- 
ing his whole bundle,\ ‘“ Here, master,’ says he, 
“take all my cargo, and a blessing into the 
bargain.” 

It is impossible to describe with what an air 
of triumph my friend marched off with his new 
purchase; he assured me, that he was firmly of 
opinion that those fellows must have stolen their 
goods, who could thus afford to sell them for half 
value. He informed me of several different uses 
to which those chips might be applied; he expa- 
tiated largely upon the savings that would result 
from lighting candles with a match, instead of 
thrusting them into the fire. He averred, that he 
would as soon have parted with a tooth as his 
money to those vagabonds, unless for some valuable 
consideration. I cannot tell how long this pane- 
gyric upon frugality and matches might have 
continued, had not his attention been called off by 
another object more distressful than either of the 


former. A woman in rags, with one child in her 


arms, and another on her back, was attempting to 
sing ballads, but with such a mournful voice, that 
it was difficult to determine whether she was 


‘Singing or crying. “4 wretch, who in the deepest 
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distress still aimed at good-humour, was an object ; 
my friend was by no means capable of withstand-_ 
ing; his vivacity and his discourse were instantly © 
interrupted; upon this occasion, his very dissi- 
mulation had forsaken him. Even in my pr esence- 
he immediately applied his hands to his pockets, | 
in order to relieve her; but guess his confusion” 





when he found he had already given away all the 
money he carried about him to former objects. — 
The misery painted in the woman’s visage was not | 


half so strongly expressed as the agony in his. He 
continued to search for some time, but to no pur-~ 
pose, till, at length recollecting himself, with a face” 
of ineffable good-nature, as he had no money, he — 

put into her hands his shilling’ s worth of matches. - 


—From The Citizen of the Worlds 








XXHI. DREAM CHILDREN: A REVERIE 


ar 


all —Charles Lamb. 


'*HILDREN love to listen to stories about their 
- elders, when they were children; to stretch 
their imagination to the conception of a traditionary 
great-uncle, or grandame, whom they never saw. 
Tt was in this spirit that my little ones crept about 


me the other evening to hear about their great- wae 
grandmother Field, wno lived in a great house IM 
Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in which 


they and papa lived) which had been the scene—so 
at least it was generally believed in that part of the 
country—of the tragic incidents which they had 
lately become familiar with from the ballad of the 
Children in the Wood. Certain it is that the whole 
story of the children and their cruel uncle was to 
be seen fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney- 
“piece of the great hall, the whole story down to the 
Robin Redbreasts ; till a foolish rich person pulled 


it down to set up a marble one of modern invention — 


‘in its stead, with no story uponit. (Here Alice put 
out one of her dear mother’s looks, too tender to be 
‘alled upbraiding.) Then I went-on to say, how 
Teligious and how good their . great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, 
th e.. she was not indeed the mistress of this great 
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ferred Ge in a newer ee more e Huchiondite ake 
‘sion which he had purchased somewhere in 
is ~ adjoining county; but still she lived in it in ; 
manner as if it had been her own, and kept up t the 
dignity of the great house in a sort while she fiveu ds 
which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly 
pulled down, and all its old ornaments stripped be 
carried away to the owner’s other house, where they 
were set up, and looked as awkward as if some one 
were to carry away the old tombs they had seen. 
lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C's 34 
tawdry gilt drawing-room. (Here John smiled, 
- -, much as to say, “that would be foolish indeed.” ) 
And then I told how, when she came to die, hed 
funeral was attended by a concourse of all the poor, . 
and some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood 
peer many miles round, to show their respect ole need 


the Psaltery nar heart, ay, and a great part of a a 
Testament besides. (Here little Alice spread her 
hands. ) Then : told what a tall, upright, gracef 


and how in her youth she was esteemed the ‘bee 4 
dancer— (here Alice’s little right foot playa 


it desisted )—the best dancer, I was saying, in 
SORE till a cruel disease, ar a cancer, cal 


bend her good Sits, or make them stoop, but 
were still upright, because she was so good al 
religious. Then I told how she was used to slee 
herself in a lone chamber of the ae lone ho 
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infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up and 
down the great staircase near where she slept, but 
she said “ those innocents would do her no harm” ; 
and how frightened I used to be, though in those 
days I had my maid to sleep with me, because I was 
never half so good or religious as she—and yet I 
never saw the infants. (Here John expanded all his 
eyebrows and tried to look courageous.) Then I 
told how good she was to all her grand-children, 
having us to the great house in the holidays, where 
lin particular used to spend many hours by myself, 
in gazing upon the old busts of the twelve Caesars, 
that had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble 
heads would seem to live again, or I to be turned 
into marble with them: how I never could be tired 
with roaming about that huge mansion, with its vast 
empty rooms, with their worn-out hangings, flutter- 
ing tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the gild- 
ing almost rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to myself, 
unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me—and how the nectarines 
and peaches hung upon the walls, without my 
ever offering to pluck them, because they were for- 
bidden fruit, uhless now and then,—and because I 
had more pleasure in strolling about among the old 
melancholy-looking yew-trees, or the firs, and pick- 
ing up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at—or in lying 
about upon the fresh grass with all the fine garden 
smells around me—or basking in the orangery, till 
I could almost fancy myself ripening too along with 
the oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth— 
or in watching the dace that darted to and fro in 
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m ‘said to ove their uncle, John L—, base te ae 


so handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to. 
Test of US ; and, instead ot meee about in sohit 


"digger than themselves, and ee it carry him 1 y 
over the county in a morning, and join the hun 
en there were any out—and yet he loved ied 


haw their eee grew up to man’s estate as bra 
as he was handsome, to oe admiration, ote 
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derate he had been to me when I was lame-footed ; 
and how when he died, though he had not been ; 
dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died a great 
while ago, such a distance there is betwixt life and 
death ; and how I bore his death as I thought pretty 
well at first, but afterwards it haunted and haunted 
me; and though I did not cry or take it to heart f 
as some do, and as I think he would have done if I 
had died, yet I missed him all day long, and knew 
not till then how much I had loved him. I missed 
his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished 
him to be alive again, to be quarrelling with him 
(for we quarrelled sometimes ), rather than not have 
him again, and was as uneasy without him, as he 
their poor uncle must have been when the doctor 
took off his limb—(here the children fell a-crying, 
and asked if their little mourning which they 
had on was not for uncle John, and they looked up, 
and prayed me not to go on about their uncle, but 
to tell them some stories about their pretty dead 
mother). Then I told how for seven long years, in 
hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persist- 
ing ever, I courted the fair Alice W—n; and, as 
much as children could understand, I explained to 
them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial, meant 
in maidens—when suddenly, turning to Alice, the 
soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with 
such a reality of re-presentment, that I became 
in doubt which of them stood there before me, or 
_whose that bright hair was; and while I stood 
gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to 
“my view, receding, and still receding, till nothing at 
‘last but two mournful features were seen in the 
uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely 
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Patihressed upon me the effects of BO te We 
a not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at @ 

The children of Alice call Bartrum father. We 

nothing ; : less than nothing and dreams. We. 


s oo shores of Lethe millions of ages before \ 
have existence, and a name ”—and immediatel 
 Sedeaiene I found myself quietly seated in > 
bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, wit! he 
the faithful Bridget unchanged by my side—but it 
John L (or James Elia) was gone for ever. >. 


—From The Basaas of Blia, 








XXIV. THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER > 


—W. H. Hudson. 


T sunset when the strong wind from the sea 
was beginning to feel cold, I stood on the top 
ot the sand-hill looking down at an old woman 





hurrying about over the low damp ground beneath wt a 


—a bit of sea-flat divided from the sea by the ridge 
of sand ; and I wondered at her, because her figure 


was that of a feeble old woman, yet she moved—I for 


had almost said fiitted—over that damp level ground 
in a surprisingly swift light manner, pausing at 
intervals to stoop and gather something from the 
surface. But I couldn’t see her distinctly enough 
to satisfy myself: the sun was sinking below the 
horizon, and that dimness in the air and coldness 
in the wind at day’s decline, when the’ year too was 
declining, made all objects look dim. Going down 
te her I found that she was old, with thin grey hair 
on an uncoveréd head, a lean dark face with regular 
features and grey eyes that were not old and looked 
steadily at mine, affecting me with a sudden myste- 
Yious sadness. For they were unsmiling eyes and 
themselves expressed an unutterable sadness, as it 
appeared to me at the first swift glance ; or perhaps 
not that, as it presently seemed, but a shadowy 
SOIL peenpe which sadness had left in them, when all 
‘ 2 and all interest in life forsook her, with all 
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Ties or hopes. This may be nothing but conjecture 
or fancy, but if she had been a visitor from another — 
world she could not have seemed more strange to 
me. 

I asked her what she was doing there so late 
in the day, and she answered in a quiet even voice 
which had a’Shaddw in it too, that she was ; gathering 
samphire of fhat kind which grows on the flat salt-_ 
ings and has a dull green, leek-like fleshy leaf. At 
this season, she informed me, it was fit for gather- 
ing to pickle and put by for use during the year. 
She carried a pail to put it in, and a table-knife in 


‘her hand to dig the plants up by the roots, and she 


also had an old sack in which she put every dry — 
stick and chip of wood she came across. She added — 
that she had gathered samphire at this same spot 
every August end for very many years. | 
I prolonged the conversation, questioning her 
and listening with affected interest to her mecha- | 
nical answers, while trying to fathom those unsmil- — 
ing, unearthly eyes that looked so steadily at mine. — 
And presently, as we talked, a babble of human ~ 
voices reached our ears, and half turning we saw 
the crowd, or rather procession, of golfers coming 


from the golf-house by the links where they had 


been drinking tea. Ladies and gentlemen players, © 
forty or more of them, following in a loose line, in 
couples and small groups, on their way to the 
Golfers’ Hotel, a little farther up the coast, a 
remarkably good-looking lot with well-fed, happy 
faces, well dressed and in a merry mood, all freely © 
talking and laughing. Some were staying at the 
hotel, and for the others a score or so of motor-cars — 
were standing before its gates to take them inland) 
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io their homes, or to houses where they were 
staying. 

We suspended the conversation while they were 
passing us, within three yards of where we stood, 
and as they passed the story of the links where they 
had been amusing themselves since luncheon-time 
came into my mind. The land there was owned by 
an old, an ancient, family; they had occupied it, 
so it is said, since the Conquest; but the head of 
the house was now poor, having no house property 
in London, no coal mines in Wales, no income from 
any other source than the land, the twenty or thirty 
thousand acres let for farming. ~Even so he would 
not have been poor, strictly speaking, but for the 
sons, who-preferred a life of pleasure in town, where 
they probably had private establishments of their 
own. At all events they kept race-horses, and had 
their cars, and lived in the best clubs, and year by 
vear the patient old father was called upon to dis- 
charge their debts of honour. It was a painful posi- 
tion for so estimable a man to be placed in, and he 
was much pitied by his friends and neighbours, who 
regarded him as a worthy representative of the best 
and oldest family in the county. But he was com- 
pelled to do what he could to make both ends meet, 
and one of the little things he did was to establish 
golf-links over a mile or so of sandhills, lying het- 


ween the ancient coast village and the sea, and to 
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‘puild and run a Golfers’ Hotel in order to attract 


visitors from all parts. In this way, incidentally, 


the villagers were cut off from their old direct way 


to the sea and deprived of those barren dunes, which 


were their open ‘space and recreation sround and 
grad stood them in the place of a common for long 






















E eeenturies, They were warned off and told tha 
_ they must use a path to the beach which took then 
_ over half a mile from the village. And they hac . 
been very humble and obedient and had made no id 
complaint. Indeed, the agent had assured them that — 
_ they had every reason to be grateful to the over- 
ni lord, since in return for that trivial inconvenience — 
: they had been put to they would have the golfers 






a 


there, and there would be employment for some ‘Ons 
_ the village boys as caddies. Nevertheless, I had 
_ discovered that they were not grateful but consi- 
dered that an injustice had been done to them, and. 
it rankled in their hearts. 

I remembered ail this while the golfers were | 
‘streaming by, and wondered if this poor woman 4 
did not, like her fellow-villagers cherish a secret — 
bitterness against those who had deprived them of 4 
- the use of the dunes where for generations they had _ 
been accustomed to walk-or sit or lie on the loose 
“yellow sands among the barren grasses, and had 
also cut off their direct way to the sea where they 
went daily in search of bits of firewood and what. : 
ever else the waves threw up which would be, ae 
help to them in their poor lives. 7 oc 
If it be so, I thought, some  chanke will norelg 
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beyond us. And it was the same when they had all 
-gone by and we finished our talk and I put money 
in her hand; she thanked me without a smile; in 
the same quiet even tone of voice in which she had 
replied to my question about samphire. 


I went up once more to the top of the ridge, and 


looking down saw her again as I had seen her at 
first, only dimmer, swiftly, lightly moving or flitting 
moth-like or ghost-like over the low flat salting, 
still gathering samphire in the cold wind, and the 
thought that came to me was that I was looking at 
and had been interviewing a being that was very 
like a ghost, or.in any case a soul, a something which 
could not be described, like certain atmospheric 
effects in earth and water and sky which are ignored 
by the landscape painter. To protect himself he 
cultivates what is called the “sloth of the eye”: 
he thrusts his fingers into his ears, so to speak not 
to hear that mocking voice that follows and mocks 
him with his miserable limitations. He who seeks 


la. > 
»* . » 


to convey his impressions with a pen is almost as dye a 


badly off; the most he can do in such instances as 
the one related, is to endeavour to convey the emo- 
tion evoked by what he has witnessed. | i 
Let me then take the case of the man who has 
trained his eyes, or rather whose vision has uncon- 
sciously trained itself, to look at every face he meets, 
to find in most cases something, however little, of 
the person’s inner life. Such a man could hardly 
walk the length of the Strand and Fleet Street or 
of Oxford Street without being startled at the sight 
_ of a face which haunts him with its tragedy, its 
mystery, the-strange things it has half revealed. 
: _ But it does not haunt him long; another arresting 
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satherer on that cold evening ; but the mystery of | 
tisa mystery Sli : Ve pe! : a : 











Teen poor one. ay a match- is isas symbol of th as 
: very start of things: "Let there be light.’ Every 
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- match that is struck carries this great primeval idea mec 
4 forward, whether it gives flame to an altar or a | 
torch, toa gas-ring or a pipe, or merely illumines - a 
a the darkness beneath the bed whither the collar- — 
. stud may have rolled. Let there be light. dé moialele 
oS oo had what millions of matches there are! 
alee: statistics aside, as most of us are so ready-*° : 
oe to. do, IT am convinced that every year an aoe 
"greater supply of matches. is at. our service; im 
- wooden boxes, in cardboard boxes, in large boxes, 
: in small boxes, some striking only on the box, some 
Jame ( after a while) striking anywhere, all costing sa & me 


4 nothing and all being on sale not only in shops bu ce a 


P in the streets. I myself am in daily contact with bag 
a ae persons, two men and a woman, two of whor : 5 
"proffer trays: stacked with match- boxes, while tk oF 
ae other, One of the men, produces them from his - 
oc ket ; and the reason why I buy from all che 
oe the ‘wornan) is. ‘not because I want such a 
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that: those who sell matches in the streets may be 
‘\on their upward way to the higher slopes of Par- 
nassus. If Shakespeare did not sell matches, it was 
only because matches had not been, invented, and, 

~ therefore, he did what, in concealed genius, is that: 
other needful thing, he held horses’ heads. Just 
as we are told to give to every beggar, because he 
may be Jesus Christ in disguise, so—well. you. see 
the corollary. 

Si It has often been stated that Herbert Spencer, 
Re the philosopher, when he was asked what he thought 
A; was the greatest boon which had come to humanity 
WY uetsin the nineteenth century, passed over photography 
bo mevovand cold storage, telegraphy ¢ and telephoning, and 
’ everything of that kind, and named matches ; and 
then he went on to contrast the ease with which 
[rdunenwe can now get a light, with. the tedium of our 
i ancestors’ tinder-box, and, I assume, earlier still, 

With the difficulty of rubbing two sticks together. 
* Whether there is any one left who is still such a 
a die-hard as to rub two sticks together before he can 
boil the kettle, I do not Know ; but I seem to remem- 
f ber that the best Boy Scouts are able to do it, even 
pawl? ‘ah if they prefer vestas. The art comes, I believe, 
under the heading of woodcraft, and I am sure I 
have seen a picture showing us how to perform it ; 
but I should like to know if it is practised any more 
anywhere in the British Isles. In Papua possibly ; : 
but here ? eae | 
| In one respect, however, the man who carried 
— a tinder-box, or even rubbed sticks together, had an 
advantage over the man who carried a match-box ; 
for the man who carried a tinder-box or a pair of 
¥ sticks could never come to the last match. To acta a 
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ft pale ht take time, but he could get it; whereas "<3 
after one has struck the last match ‘Here can be 
light no more. That is a tragedy ‘of which Herbert 
Spencer, who probably did not smoke, took no 
account. Is there, I wonder, even in these phospho- 
rescent times, when, as I have said, matches in pro- pany 
fusion exist and can be bought everywhere, anybody 
who has never been approached by an unfortunate 
fellow-creature and asked for a light—or a Lucifer, 
mister—or has not himself done the approaching? kon 
And if even in this land of plentiful matches and 
cheap matches, such contretemps arise, think of hil 
what musi happen in France, where matches, since 
they are a Government monopoly, are rare, far too : 
rare for boxes to be placed on the tables of cafes. a 
Tt is not until we discover the French caution with | 
matches that we really understand what a free , 
country England is. Personally I think that matches, ’ 
over hare. are a little too cheap and, over there, 7 
much too dear. A compromise would be good for ® me 
‘both peoples: the French should be encouraged to™ ry 
. be less parsimonious and careful, and we more somal} 
and thus be made more conscious of our benefits. | 
In considering how often modern man runs out 
of matches antl has to borrow, it must be borne in 
raind that his needs have become more constant. F 
Savages who rubbed sticks together required fire b 
- only for warmth, cooking, and possibly religion, and » 
; 
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even our less remote ancestors who carried tinder- 
- boxes did not carry also cigarettes. A few of them iy 
smoked; more of them took snuff: but the rank and yao 
file did neither. Smoking, in fact, is a comparatively "F 
recent development, and it is smoking that has 
increased the numbers of match-boxes and of their 
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rivals, lighters. But in my own case the lighter’s” 
rivalry is negligible, for I have no pocket in which 
to keep one, although for a match-box I always have | 
room. Snuff-taking is said to be on the increase ; 
but even so I have noticed among smokers a very 
great number of snuff-boxes diverted from their 
original purpose into match-boxes. In fact, I have 
carried them myself, but am more attracted by those | 
silver cylinders about three inches long and of the 

, thickness of a candle, in which gentlemen of the 


re eighteenth century were wont to carry nutmegs ta. 














be grated on to food or drink. Now that nutmegs 
are carried no more, these boxes have become 
excellent for matches, which may be struck on the 
grater. I have two. 

In some respects Herbert Spencer may have 
‘been, as Carlyle called him, ‘ the most unending ass 
ig Christendom,’ but I think he was right about 
‘matches. Far above any pen (which it would be a 
pleasure to do without) have they been a boon and 
a blessing to men, and Mr. Bryant and Mr. May, 
instead of being persons of whom we know nothing 
but their names, should each have a monument. I 
have always understood that one, at any rate, of 
them, Mr. Bryant, was a Quaker, and possibly 
Mr. May was a Quaker too, since business partners 
often belong to the same sect, and among the quiet 
srey folk this tendency is almost arule. But I have 
no facts. All I can definitely remember is that an 
aunt of mine, who was authentically a Quaker and 
had strict views, pointing to the design of Noah’s 
Ark on one of their ‘Safety ’-: boxes, asked me if I 
thought it was quite nice— Do thee think it quite 
nice of them,’ she inquired, ‘for a sacred event from 
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‘the Bible to be adapted by them to such a purpose ?’ 
and perhaps that is why I think of Mr. Bryant and 
Mr. May, whose names have become familiar in the 
mouth as household words, in this way. 

And another memory that I retain, rather more 
vague, is that either Mr. Bryant or Mr. May drove 
a four-in-hand ; and this I have always understood 
because the story was told that King Edward VII, 
when the Prince of Wales, perceiving the driver 


either from the ground or perhaps being a guest on > 


the coach, remarked that Mr. Bryant or Mr. May, 
whichever it was, looked very striking on the box. 
In any case we ought to know more about these 


fionary all about the other great partners, such, for 
example, as Beaumont and Fletcher who wrote 
plays, but we are told nothing about Bryant and 
May, because they merely made matches. Merely * 
And nothing about Lea and Perrin because they 
merely made a sauce—Merely! Yet there are 
exceptions, for the late Sir Edward Royce, of Rolls- 
Royce, although his firm merely made cars, could 
see, during his own lifetime, at Derby, a statue of 
himself, and already there have been one or two 
biographies of ‘him. ‘Yet how few people ride in 


Rolls-Royces, and how many consume sauce and VY” 


strike matches ! 


—From Adventures and Misgivings. 
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XXVI. IN AND OUT OF BED 


—Robert Lynd. 


el WAS lately a patient in a nursing home in which 
every bedroom was called by the name of 
‘a saint and had a saint’s name painted on* the 


door. As a result of this custom. The’ Nuys: 


. a - commonly refer to a patient, not by his own name, » 


whatever may be the name of the room he occupies. 


nurse on the landing ; ‘Sister, when you’re taking 







ies 


but as ‘Saint Francis’ or ‘Saint Theresa 3.5 


Thus one morning, when I had left my morning tea 
to get cold, I heard my nurse calling to another 


a cup of tea to Saint Paul you might bring one to. 
iden Mr. Y.’ For some reason the notion of Saint Paul 
: and myself having morning tea more or less together — 
a oat raised my spirits to such a point that I at once took 
“;.t4a turn for the better. I have never shared the - 
"modern prejudice against Saint Paul—a prejudice’ 


for which, I imagine, Matthew Arnold is largely - 
responsible in this country. I certaifly felt happier 
taking a cup of tea with him than I should have felt © 
taking a cup of tea with Saint Augustine. I, I may 
say, was known in the nursing home for purposes” 
of reference as Saint Mary. Myself I was a heretic 
in those severely Franciscan surroundings. When 
first I was taken out of the ambulance stretcher and 





deposited in bed and a nun, coming in to fill in al 


kind of census form about my A and other oe 
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focwered di flidently : ‘My father was a Presbyte- 
‘rian.’ I did not wish» to disown the creed) of my 
-forbears, but at the same tie“there are several 
“points in regard to which I cannot go quite so far 
as Calvin and John Knox, and I could not say plain 
Presbyterian’ without suggesting that I was 
-slighity more orthodox than I am in regard to pre- 
destination, for example, or in regard to the pope’s 
being anti-christ. It would have been impolite to 


Miinistering angels professing a different creed. 
Besides, I have knelt to the pope and kissed his 
finger-ring in the Vatican, and was none the worse 
for it. John Knox would scarcely have done this, 
or regarded as a faithful Presbyterian a follower 
who did it. 

For the time, however, I was not much. con- 
“cerned with theological niceties. Sitting’ ‘tdppealee 


up on a rubber air-ring, with fourteen pillows at my : 


‘back and a pillow called a‘ donkey ’ under my knees, 
I was content to think about nothing at all except 
what time of, day it might be. In consequence of 
the early hour at which one begins the day in a 
nursing home I often got the impression that it was 
late afternoon when it was not yet eleven o’clock 
in the morning, and so much was I out of my 


reckoning about the hours that, after a doze one¢é 


day, I found myself asking a nurse quite seriously : 
“Is it to-day or yesterday ?’ Not that the time 
passed slowly. To lie with one’s mind a perfect 
blank is not necessarily to be bored. Even when 
I was too tired to read, I had only to close my eyes 





to see a page of print before me—it usually looked 
Tike a piece of an unknown work by ee ee 





flaunt such an opinion as the last in the home of pijpw ™ — 
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though I could not read it, I was greatly iridehosteldt 
in trying to read it. Then, as the page came to an 
end, I would open my eyes to see it more clearly, 
expecting to find it in front of me, and was surprised. 
to find nothing visible within reach except the pink 
blanket. Crossword puzzles also formed themselves 
before my eyeballs when the lids were closed— 
puzzles with difficult nonsensical clues like * Sea-. 
horse in Kirkcudbright “—and I spent a good deai 
of time trying to solve these till my opened eyes told. 
me that they were not there. 

Apart from this the ministrations of nurses and 
_ doctors leave little opportunity for tedium. Was not 
“the day punctuated by thermometer readings, 
draughts and medicine pellets; glasses of milk, and 
with my own prescription—sips of whisky as. a 
preventive of pneumonia? Then, as temperature 
fell to normal, the food began to taste so delicious 


“that I thought I had never tasted such fare since 


the war broke out, so that there was always a meal 
to look forward to. The very bread—even in peace- 
time it would be difficult to find bread of such 


“celestial texture and flavour. As for the boiled egg 


or the orange that came with breakfast, how privi- 
leged a person one seemed to oneself at sight of 
them on the tray! There is something to be said 


| just now for being a convalescent after a not too 


serious illness or accident. One can even with a 
good conscience keep a fire burning from daybreak 
or before it. In all things one belongs to apne 


Soon after comes the pleasure of recovery from 


helplessness. The humiliation of helplessness. is at 
first noes byerw Gee to any one to oe the 
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| life of a patient is a novelty. One is reduced to 
v the condition of a new-born baby’s beautiful un- 


- Consciousness of its plight. Even though the adult (¢» 


ty | human _being peed adapts himself to so unusual 


i i Fo wash one’s hands and face is something. ‘Do it 
- thoroughly,’ says the sister from County Louth. 
_ “Behind the ears, mind; I'll investigate. To be 
- able unaided to right one’s position in bed—to be 
~ able unassisted to get out of bed and to stand on the 
_ floor with the help of a hand on the mantelpiece— 
‘as one regains these capacities one ceases to be a 
new-born baby and becomes a child that has just 
learnt to walk and feels more independent than 
‘perhaps it will ever feel again. One of the 


“pleasantest spectacles of life is a child at this stage,» 


“making its way carefully downstairs by holding oy 
to the banisters and impatiently rejecting the hand 
~ of an elder who wishes to take an arm as a pre- 
caution against a tumble. In such a mood of 
- challenging self-reliance does one make one’s first 
_ journey across the bedroom floor to the window to 
~ look out at the world again—not quite so good a 
- world as one had imagined while lying under the 
_ blankets with nothing in sight but the leaves of a 
_ plane tree tossed by the wind into curiously human 
“and animal shapes like the clouds of one’s childhood 

—but at least the wide world from which one had 

poen for a brief time an exile. 

~~. Next came the pleasure of being able to walk 
; the bathroom, to dress oneself, to sit in an arm- 





‘chair for hours at a time and to read poetry or. 
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As one sat there with the sun shining outside, the 
gas fire burning and good news coming over the 
wireless, the nursing home took on more and more — 
the aspect of a holiday resort—a kind of wartime ~ 
substitute for a deck-chair at the point of the Palace 
pier at Brighton. There was the same freedom from ~ 
responsibility and a sense of duty, the same good 
weather reaching the mind Bc Hoe body and 
inducing optimism-in a loafer. /»~ 51 hee 
Still, the restoration of ive power a walking © 
was beginning to incite the blood to protest against 
this lotus-eating inactivity. Visions of myself taking 
a three-mile walk day after day till I died stirred 
me to noble purposes. Too much of my past life, 
I told myself, had been spent in an arm-chair—that 
a. contemptible halfway house between bed and maniy 
ee vigour, and now that I had reached my second 
childhood and realized once more how much more 
be fF 9 delightful is activity than lethargy I would convert. 
gyrawsthis new pleasure into a habit andrrejuvenate myself 
oe in more natural ways than by swallowing tablets 
from a patent medicine bottle.... Aces Y hese oe 
Now that I am at home again in an arm-chair 
I still dream of that three-mile walk, but with a 
daily weakening will. Perhaps with the next new 
moon or the return of double summer time my will 
will have grown stronger again, and I may begin 
walking for walking’s sake. Or is it only in nursing 
homes that one cherishes such dreams, inspired by 
the proximity of the energetic Saint Paul with his 
unnatural passion for drinking tea at half- oe Ave 
in vege morning ? : 


—From Things One Hears. 








- XXVII. THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 


- 


Clyde and the Tyne yne ‘and the bogs of Ireland, out “of 


: _ in the mind with the sound of the tramp of millions 
to battle. 


__ see him leaving the thatched cottage in some remote 
ax | J flr KRmAKN DSR Davvin. 






— Alpha of the Plough’. 


E shall not know his name. It will never be 
known, and we should not seek to know it. 4 
For in that nameless figure that is borne over land Coven 
and sea to mingle its dust with the most sacred dust 
of England, we salute the invisible. hosts of the 
fallen. We do not ask his name or whence he comes. 
His name is legion and he comes from a hundred 


fields, stricken with a million deaths. 


Gaily or sadly, he went out to battle. We see 
him, as in a vision, streaming in by a thousand roads, 
down from the Hebrides and the glens of the North, 
from the mines of: Durham and the shipyards of t ‘of the 


the factories of Lancashire and Yorkshire, up from 
the pastures of East Anglia and the moors of Devon, 
over thé seas from distant lands, whither he had 
gone to live his life and whence he returns at the 
eall of a duty that transcends life. In his speech 
we hear the echoes of a hundred countrysides, from 
the strong burr of Aberdeen to the lilt of Dorset 
and the broad-vowelled speech of Devon; but 
whatever the accent it mingles in that song about 
Tipperary which, by the strangest of ironies, lives 


He takes a thousand shapes in our minds. We ; 





ae and shading her eyes to catch the last glimpse of © 
him as he turns into the high-road that shuts him — 
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a village, his widowed mother standing at the doorway — 





from her sight ; we see him throwing aside his books © 
and bounding out of school or college with the light — 
of adventure in his eye; we see him closing his — 
little shop, laying aside his pen, putting down mallet | 
and chisel, hammer and axe. We see him taking ~ 
a million pitiful farewells, his young wife hanging — 
about his neck in an agony of grief, his little children ~ 
weeping for they know not what, with that dread ° 
foreboding that is the affliction of childhood, the old — 
people standing by with a sorrow that has passed 
beyond the relief of tears. Here he is the lover and — 
there the son and there the husband and there the i 
brother, but everywhere he is the sacrifice. While — 
others remain behind, perhaps to win ignoble ' 
riches and rewards, he goes out to live in mud and ~ 
filth and die a lonely and horrible death far from. 
his home and all that he loved. 

And he is chosen, not because he is the tala 
wether of the Hock Ymedtest * for. sacrifice, but — 
because he is the pride of the flock. In him we see 
_ the youth of England, all that is bravest and best — 
and richest in promise, brains that could have won — 
the priceless victories of peace, sinews that could — 
have borne the burden of labour, singers and poeta 
and statesmen in the green leaf, the Rupert Brookes, a 




























ings, the finest ane of every household, all offered 
as a sacrifice on the insane and monstrous: altar 
of war. : 






af swallowed up in the furnace. We ; see i 
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ing on that desperate day at Suvla Bay, perishing 
_ in the deserts of Mesopotamia, struck down in the 
snowstorm on Vimy Ridge, dying on the hundred 
battlefieids of the Somme, disappearing in the sea 
_ of mud churned up at Passchendaele, falling like 
autumn leaves in the deadly salient of Ypres, 
stricken in those unforgettable days of March, 
when the Fifth Army broke before the German 
onset. His bones .lie scattered over a thousand 
alien fields from the Euphrates to the Scheldt and 
lie on the floor of every wandering sea. From the 
-Somme to Zeebrugge his cemeteries litter the 
landscape, and in those graves le the youth of 
Engiand and the hearts of those who mourn. 

Now one comes back, the symbol of all who. 
have died and who will never return. He comes, 
unknown and unnamed, to take his place among 

the illustrious dead. And it is no extravagant 
_ fancy to conceive the spirits of that, great company, 
_ the Chathams and Drydens and Johnsons, poets, 
statesmen and warriors, receiving him into their 
midst in the solemn Abbey as something greater 
and more significant than they. For in him they 
will see the emblem of the mightiest tribute ever 
laid on the nation’s altar. In him we do reverence 
to that generation of Britain’s young manhood that 
_ perished in the world’s madness and sleeps for 
ever in foreign lands. 


None of us will look on that moving scene-  ~ 


without emotion. But something more will be 
required of us than a spasm of easy, tearful emotion 
_ that exhausts itself in being felt. What have we, - 
__ the living, to say to the dead who pass by in shadowy 
hosts? They died for no mean thing. They died 









di will issue a silent rhaliange to the ine. see 
to say whether it was worthy of his sacrifice. And 
if we are honest with ourselves we shall not find: 


: the answer easy. 


—From Many Furrows. - 





_ JOHN GALSWoRTHY (1867- 1933), novelist and dramatist, / 





NOTES 


I. ACME 


Was educated at Harrow and Oxford. Though called to 


ins bar he gave up the idea of practising and devoted 


himself to travel and literature: His first great novel, 


The Man of Property, established his position as a 


“painter of middle-class life. This and the two suc- 
ceeding novels which comprised The Forsyte Saga deal 
_ with the fortunes of an upper middle class family of the 


Victorian era and represent the struggle between the 


desire for possession and the instinct of beauty that mocks 


at all bolts and locks. The theme is continued in some 
other novels, but they do not show the same artistry or 


- insight. His passion for reform made him write a number 


of plays on social problems, the most important of them 


i The Silver Box, Strife, Justice and The Skin Game, 
~ His short stories include some of the best in the language 


ACME is a fair specimen, displaying to the full the writers 
powers of concentration and vividness of insight and 


Retail. Everywhere, in his novels, plays and _ stories, 


v Galsworthy shows a vigorous sense of drama and 
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character, and writes a luminous and powerful style. 


Adelphi: a district of London between the Strand and 
the Thames. 

an original: an eccentric person. 

Siihernate - >: remain inactive. 3 

| Mark Twain: the pseudonym of the American humorist, 
Samuel. Langhorne Clemens (1835-1910), the 
author of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 


had been the devil: had been full of difficulties. 
affected : used herg in two senses: (1) pretended to like,: 


4¢2) had an effect on. 


skit: -a piece of humorous imitation intended to poke 


: a ieee Bt Abe: ease 
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“Yarn: story. x “SS 
—eetereon: a child of mixed parentage ; literally, a DeTS 
a having one-eighth negro blood, . ce 
> eorker: ‘slang) a first-rate thing that is beyond 
discus ssion, | 
De La Casse: the name of an imaginary Creole fami} 
The Creoles were descendants of white immigrants 
in the West Indies and the neighbouring mains 
©--seenarie: a sketch of the plot of a play or film. 
~ geld mime: a source of aS . 
» _. carte blenche: full powers of action ; lit, a blank x 



















: given to a person to write his own terms on, a 
museum piece: 2 valuable piece of art worthy of being 
kept in a museum. “a 
Tit light a fire with it: ‘(e., by means of it I shall prod 
something as startling as a fire, Pl plunge the f 




























‘ world Into waves of excitement over it. 

* __ autherless terms: meagre terms offered to an obse 

3 author. . 
— -aeme: highest point: point of perfection. 
' hoa the deuce: how the devil. : 
__- spring an inheritance on him: give him a legacy all ¢ 
> a sudden. SS 
biting off your nose to spite your own face: doing 
= injury to yourself because you are onary: With SO 
= one else. ‘ 
= Sneeze: treat it with contempt. 
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EXERCISES : 


x 1. Tell the story as briefly as you can. 
~ 2. Give a vivid account of what Bruce should have | 






> ._ thinking and feeling during his last interview with F 
=~ friend. | : 
+3. Show clearly the steps by which the author rea su 
~ to the final solution in the story. oy 
> 4. How far is the title ‘ACME’ justified? ~~ 
- 5, Write an account of any good film that you have st 
aH What are the Retects of coOdeEe. filmes) ms . 









z ATH TAGORE (1861- 1941), the greatest Indian . 
| WEE ite: ar vetent times, was at once poet, novelist, dramatist, 
snilosopher and educationist. All his works are per- 
meated by a deep religious feeling and profound idealism. © 
Sitanjali, Tie Crescent Moon and The Gardener show him — 
at his best as a poet and philosopher ; the dramatist in 

him has produced three justly famous plays, Chitra, ~ = 
The King of the Dark Chamber and The Post Office. Ag 
@ novelist and writer of short stories, he is mostly con- i 
cerned with phases of life in his own native Bengal. His ‘oa 
novels Gora and The Wreck reveal all his powers of 
sympathy, understanding and vivid portraiture, while short «7 
stories like The Cabuliwallah, The Home- -coming, Subha ata: 
and The Postmaster are among the most moving of their 
| kind in any language. As an educationist he has left , pa: 
behind him an enduring monument in the Viswabharati — a 












. University which grew out of a schoo] that he founded 5 

in 1901. . 
deformity : a disfigured person (abstract for concrete). ai 
benediction: blessing. . us 
| Cealas: a kind of insects producing a loud shrill sound. 2 
losels : good- for-nothing persons. . e 
| the gem of a snake’s crown: it was a popular belief that eS 
>. serpents had precious stones on their heads. — 
the Jower world: Patalpur, the world of the nagas or e 
serpents. a 
EXERCISES es 
}: Describe, in the manner of Tagore, the companionship —_ 7 
fhat Subha found in Nature. Ri 
2 What idea do you get from the story regarding ~~ 
| } _Tagore’s own attitude towards Nature ? ee it 
| ea _ Bring out fully the pathos of Subha’s situation in life. — “a 
| Ss - What light does the story throw on social life among ee 
- the Hindus of Bengal ? 2 


52, What is Tagore’ s criticism of that life ? 
oo: te imaginary account of Subha’s life after her 








I. THE BURGLARS 


KENNETH GRAHAME (1859-1932), Secretary to the Bank DE : 
England, wrote two beautiful studies of childhood-——_ 
The Golden Age and Dream Days, and a book for 
children, The Wind in the Willows. For a sympathetic” 
understanding of childhood and its problems he has had | 
few equals; and his work is everywhere shot with a 
quaint and catching humour. : 


‘The Burglars’ is taken from The Golden Age which | 
tells of the adventures of a family of children set in an 
English country side. The narrator is one of the boys. g 
the witching hour: time when witches are active; as 

reminiscence of Hamlet, III, ii :— bs 
‘Tis now the very witching time of night, : 
When churchyards yawn. Ei 
Edward: the eldest of the boys. 
Olympians: the Greek gods dwelling on Mount Olympus; : 
here, a term applied by the children to the grown 
up necwie who put on lofty airs f 
listless, impotent way: that is the view of the childrens: 
they think that the grown-ups who enforce many 
inhibitions do not know how to enjoy hemse 
the new curate: Mr. Hodgitts. 
apropes of: in respect of ; concerning. 
gone on: (slang) in love a 


= 


SS 


this flaw: this defect of nature (being in love). ae 
Bobby Ferris: one of Edward’s friends in the neighbour= 
hood. 


spooning: behaving amorously towards. 

dunno: don’t know. 

living in clover: living in ease and Kien well off. 
on tick: on credit. 

dunned: urged to pay off the debt. 
paddock: a small field for horses. 
riled: (slang) made angry ; irritated. 
immure: shut up within walls. 

tin: (slang) money. 

kid: Harold, the youngest of the hee 











exit: going out of the bedroom. 
—indolence: laziness. 
devolve: cast; pass on. 
Cherokee-wise: like a Cherokee. The Cherokees are a 


aesthetically : from the point of view of art. The bro- 


ome 


ad misericordiam: with a view to exciting pity in others. | ‘ 
leggo: let go. me 
abode: awaited. 

a dark lantern: a lantern which has its light covered. 
nefarious: wicked. 

jaw: (colloquial) talking. 

implications: Harold means ‘imprecations’ or curses— 


Fenny Dreadful: a thrilling story book that can be 
Seite wiid-boot boy: the boy who cleans knives and 
title-role: the part in a play that gives it its name, 
euticle: skin. 


kudos: (slang) glory. 
‘Jong-coated friend: the clergyman wearing a long coat. 





em... 
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noitre: look out and find out the position of the 
enemy. 


race of American Indians. 


thers are concerned only with the perfect manner 
in which Harold is squealing and not with any pain 
he may be suffering. «eg 





ote 


- tm 
“oe? 


a malapropism. 


; a re ae : 


bought for a penny. 
boots. 


hence, the most important part in it. 


EXERCISES | Ey 

Write the story as if narrated by (a) Aunt Maria and e 

(b) Mr. Hedgitts. a 

- What aspects of childhood do you find exemplified in ia 
3. Bring out the humour of the incident. at 
4. ‘Indicate the main lines of contrast between the oe 


: children and the Olympians. as3 


~ 





IV. HUNTED BY A BEAR 


CHARLES READE (1814-1884), educated at Oxford, began 
his literary career as a dramatist and won a certain aniounk : 
of success with Masks and Faces. His first popular novel : 
-was Peg Woffington. The Cloister and the Hearth, in™ 
which he achieved his greatest success, is a historical novel © 
giving a picturesque account of life in XV century Holland, — 
Burgundy and Germany. Falling in love with Margaret — 
Brandt, the hero, Gerard, gives up all thought of entering © 
the Church for which he is destined. The hostility of 

powerful enemies, however, prevents their marriage and — 
makes him flee the country. During his wanderings in — 
Germany, a Burgundian soldier, Denys by name, attaches — 
himself to him and the two go through several exciting © 
adventures. The present extract describes one such: 
adventure. | 





rapine: robbery ; plunder. 

clown: a clumsy country fellow. 

bolt: an arrow for the cross-bow that Denys carried. 

snap shot: a shot made without any delay in aiming. 

Dusseldorf: city and river port of Germany. ee 

walking like one ina dream: Gerard was thinking of his © 
beloved, at 

intercepted: prevented from going further. | 

hold my hand: check myself from hacking it, 

bailie: magistrate of a town. ae 

died like Julius Caesar: When Julius Caesar, the fara : 
Roman statesman and soldier, was attacked by his. 
enemies he at first bravely defended’himself. How- 
ever, on seeing his own dear friend Brutus amongst 
them, he left off defending himself and alow ees 
himself to be stabbed to death. — 

illcon : a weak and spiritless man. 

one of your kidney: aman of your nature ; one Fe) spirit 
less as you. | : 

grazed: touched lightly. 

reared: raised itself on its hind feet, C4 

make short work of him : : get rid of him quickly ; kill 
him soon. ig as 





4 








7gab;.. thrust at; stab. 

fork: the place at which the branch came off the trunk 

cia of the tree. 

fascinated: deprived of the power to move or act by 
the compelling presence of the bear before him. 


EXERCISES 


4. Narrate the incident in your own words. 

2. On whose side do the author’s sympathies lie—on the 
bear’s or on its enemies’.? Explain. 

“3. If Gerard were to write about the adventure to 
Margaret, how would he describe it ? 





V. A SCHOOL MATCH 


Ever since its publication in 1922 ERNEST RAYMOND’S 
Tell England has been extremely popular. It deals with 
the fortunes of three boys at Kensingstowe School and 
their subsequent experiences in the First World War. Tie 
early part of the books gives as vivid a picture of English 
Public School life as any in the language and can compare 
‘favourably with Hughes’s Tom Brown’s School Days, 
Walpole’s Jeremy at Crale and Kipling’s Stalky and Co, 
‘The extract in the text describes the exciting finish of a 
cricket match between the boys and their masters. The 
School team is already. having a good lead when the 
masters go in for their second innings. Rupert Ray is 
narrating the incident. 


the School: i.e., the boys’ eleven. 
Radley : an assistant master, a good cricketer and a 
favourite with the boys, especially with Ray whom 
| he had coached. 

_ tarnished Blues: sportsmen who had left their days of 
a glory far behind. “Blue” is the term usually 
eo applied to representatives of Oxford and Cambridge 
ee in sporting contests. 

_ Honion : : the bowler on the boys’ side. 
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at full-pitch: in the very middle of the pitch. 

smote it for six: drove the ball over the boundary of the 

field so that he scored six runs. | 

Stock Exchange: the place in London where stocks and 

shares are bought and sold. The expectations of ~ 

the crowd went through many variations, like the ~ 

fluctuations of prices on the Stock Exchange. 

Penny: Archibald Pennybet. 

' Doe: Edgar Gray Doe. 

Rupert: Rupert Ray. Ray, Penny and Doe were in the © 

same form. ae 

dark horse: a person about whom little is known ave . 

whose actions are unpredictable; usually applied. ‘ 
to a horse that wins a race unexpectedly. x 
over: 9 succession of six balls bowled from one end. — 
Doe means that Honion has finished his over, and — 
is giving place to White at the other end. 
Salome: the boys’ affectionate nickname for their Head- ) 
master. 

Ee bless me, my man!: _ one of the Headmaster’s manner- 
isms was an excessive use of this interjection. | He e 
is here imitated by the witty chaps. =. 

overthrow: the fieldsman’s return of the ball which is — 
not stopped at the wicket and which therefore — 
allows further runs. og 
instep: upper surface of foot between toes and ankle. — 
On his stopping the ball with his instep the umpire 4 
declared him out leg-before-wicket (1.b.w.). cue 
pavilion: the building attached to the cricket Erne for? 
| spectators and players. i. 
mortification: gangrene, decay of the affected part. 
hits to leg: ‘leg’ is the part of the field to the right 
rear of the batsman. 
propagate the gospel: The clergyman’s duty being to- 
spread the teaching of the Gospels, the School 
Chaplain is jocularly said to be doing it: by fo 
the ball in all directions. 
evensong: evening prayers. 
a boundary: a hit to the boundary of the field. 
single: a hit for one run: 


= Senate Lae Uy 
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NOTES 


- indecent ecclesiastic : immodest clergyman (the boys now 
regard him so because they think he ought rather 
to be indoors at his prayers than on the cricket field 
saving the Masters from an innings defeat). 

ten members of his congregation: the ten fieldsmen of 
the boys who form part of the body of worshippers 
at his church. 

«aught in the slips: The fieldsman standing on the off side 
behind the chaplain caught the ball and the latter 
Was given ‘ out’. 

Erasmus and Bramhall were the two Houses in the school. 
Radley was assistant house-master at the latter. 

execrations: curses. 

wool-gathering : absent-minded. 

in the fieid: Ray wrote this account of his school life 
while serving in the Great War of 1914-1918. 

‘we might do it yet: the boys might still score an innings 
victory. 

put Ray on: put him on to bowl. 

bad form: for the crowd ought not to dictate to the 
players. 

ecstasy: frenzy. 

pull it off: achieve it; bowl Radley out. 

Wide!: the umpire’s cry when the ball passes the 
wicket beyond the batsman’s reach. 

block: the ‘point of ground where the batsman blocks 
the ball and rests his bat, before playing. 

@Qut!: Radley was clean bowled out, and .the boys 
achieved .their innings victory. 

EXERCISES 

1. Narrate the story of the match as if told by Radley 

in a letter to Ray’s mother. 

2. What idea do you form from this extract of English 

‘Public School life ”? 

3. Write an imaginary account of the scene that followed 

- the finish of the match. 

- 4, Give as clear a sketch as you can of the emotions of 

pe Radley on being bowled out by his own favourite pupil. 

5. Describe the finish of any thrilling cricket or football 
~ match you have seen. 
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VI. PARSON COLLINS PROPOSES 


JANE AUSTEN (1775-1817), perhaps the greatest of English | 


women novelists, was the daughter of a parish priest 


and lived for the most part in the country. She chose © 
for her novels the narrow social circle in which she moved | 


and depicted it with the utmost fidelity and ease. Though 





her works are lacking in elements of surprise and sensa-— 


tion, they are full of a spirit of comedy and gentle satire 
which raise them far above the level of mere transcripts 
from life. The best of her novels are Pride and Prejudice, 
Emma, and Persuasion. 

The present extract is taken from Pride and Prejudice. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennet of Longbourn have no male heir. 
Their estate is to pass by entail to a cousin, William 
Collins, a silly, pompous and highiy self-satisfied young 


a 


clergyman. He expects to alleviate the hardship caused — 


by the entail to the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Bennet © 
by making an offer of marriage to one of them. So at 


first he pays his attentions to Jane, the eldest of them. 


When, however, he is told that her affections are already _ 
ertgaged, he promptly transfers his attentions to his second ~ 


cousin, Elizabeth, the most charming. and vivacious of | 


Jane Austen’s heroines. The full comedy of his proposal — 


of marriage and her reception of it is brought out in the 


piece selected here. 


declaration: (here) proposal of, marriage. 


his leave of absence: It was granted to him By his te 


roness Lady Catherine de Bourgh,,a haughty and © 


insolent woman to whom he was most obsequious. 
audience: Collins’s pompous term for ‘ interview’. 
her work: i2.e., her knitting- materials. 
sensible : ore 
incessant employment: very busy knitting. 


dissemble: pretend not to see or understand. | - 
almost as soon as I entered the house: not quite true, for 
he had first thought of paying his addresses to” 


Jane, the eldest of the Bennet girls. 


the very noble lady: Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 3 oe 


Hunsford : in Kent, where his parsonage was. 
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- quadrille : : a game of cards very fashionable in the 18th 
ae century. 
Mrs. Jenkinson: an old woman living with Lady Cathe- 
rine. 


gre de Bourgh: the only daughter of Lady Catherine. 

“Iwill visit her: truly a great condescension on her lady- 
ship’s part ! 

the 4 per cents: i.e., 4 per cent consols in which Mrs. 
Bennet had some holdings. 

lead you to the altar: marry you. 


EXERCISES 


© 1. Give an account of Parson Collins’s proposal of mar- 

- riage to Elizabeth Bennet. 

2. Imagine that you are Mr. Collins and write a letter 
to Lady Catherine informing her of what has taken 
place between you and Elizabeth. 

3. What would Elizabeth write in her diary on the dae 
Collins proposed to her ? . 

. What do you learn of the character of Collins ? 

© 5. Indicate the main lines of Elizabeth’s character as 

revealed in the episode. 

(6. Wherein lies the comedy of the incident ? Show how 

: it is unfolded. 


Vil. BOSWELL’S MEETING WITH DR. JOHNSON 


JAMES BOSWELL (1740-1795), son of a Scottish judge, 
studied law and travelled much. In 1763 he met Dr. 
Johnson, and under the spell of his strong personality 
devoted most of his time to making records of the sayings 
of that great man. This ultimately bore fruit in his 
* Life of Samuel Johnson (1791), the greatest biography 
- ever written in English. Boswell also wrote an account 
of a tour he made with Johnson (Journal of a Tour to the 


Hebrides) and a history of Corsica. As a man, Boswell 
i several defects, and his life was not much of a suc- 


cess; but posterity erecerany remembers him for his 
_ masterpiece. | 








| Samuel Johnson (1709- 1784), one of the ‘anes kopee 
of English character, was the son of a bookseller at Lich- 
field. Poverty forced him to leave Oxford without taking 
a degree, and after unsuccessful attempts at school- _ 
mastering, he came to London in search of a career. After= 
a good deal of miscellaneous literary work for printers — 


and booksellers, he established his reputation with the | 
publication of a Dictionary of the English Language 
(1755). His learning, wit, shrewdness and high social . 
instincts soon gave him the position of the greatest autho- 
rity in the world of English letters. It was at this time 
that Boswell met him. The extract in the text gives 
Boswell’s description of the meeting. 


Thomas Davies (1712-1785): a bookseller and actor. 


Covent Garden: district of London, north of the Strand» 
and east of Trafalgar Square, famous for its theatre 
and for its fruit and vegetable market. - : 


though upon the stage: Actors in those days were sup=— : 
posed to have questionable characters. 


back-parlout : : the sitting room at the back of the shone 


awful approach: Johnson being such a great celebrity, 
Boswell was filled with awe at his approach. 


Horatio: Hamlet’s friend who announces the approach of 
the Ghost, cf. Shakespeare’s Hamlet, I. iv. 38. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792): a great portrait 
painter and first President of the Royal Academy, — 
He was a close friend of Johnson, Burke and 
Goldsmith. . : 

his prejudice against the Scotch: This was one of his 
many prejudices. He was wont to indulge in gibes 
at Scotchmen, e.g. “The noblest prospect which a ~ 
Scotchman ever sees is the high road that leads | 
him to England.” Nevertheless, he took easily. to 
young Boswell and accompanied him on a four’ to 
the west of Scotland. 


That, Sir, I find, etc.: J ohnson is suggesting shat Scotch- 
men leave their poor homes in quest of careers 
elsewhere. | 
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Garrick: David Garrick (1717-1779), the greatest actor 

ee and producer of the day, had been Johnson’s pupil 
and had come with him to London. 

Miss Williams: the daughter of a Welsh physician and a 

: woman of some literary talent. Ever since she came 

to London for an eye operation she was an inmate 
of Johnson’s household. 

_animadversion: criticism. 

the Temple: district of London between Fleet Street and 
the Thames embankment. 

Thornton: a miscellaneous writer and wit. 

Wilkes: a member of Parliament, noted for his attacks 
on the king. 

Churchill: a friend of Wilkes who satirized the Scots. 

Lioyd: Secretary to Grenville, ex-prime minister. 

repaired: went. 

Dr. Blair: Dr. Hugh Blair, who preached very popular 
sermons, 

Dr. James Fordyce: a Presbyterian clergyman noted for 
the eloquence of his sermons. 

games Macpherson (1736-1796): aman of some literary 

ability who published what he pretended to be anh 

epic translated from an ancient Gaelic poet called 

Ossian. Dr. Johnson, among others, doubted the 

genuineness of Macpherson’s work. It is now re- 

garded.as a literary forgery. 


EXERCISES 


1. Describe in Your own words Boswell’s first meeting 
with Johnson. 


2. Summarise your impressions of the character of 

_. Johnson. | 

3. Write an essay on Johnson’s wit. 

4 What are the chief characteristics of Boswell’s bio- 
- graphical method ? 

35, Give your account of an imaginary imterview with 

-. Dr. Johnson in his chambers in the Temple, 








oe Past, The Theneane Rock, and The Battle of me 
and his biography of Nelson. The Seo pelt N aoe 


tee NN PRR 
foes! 


“not Brow any mastery an historical fice or | 
- detail, he manages to give a clear narrative. of) 
life and character with discriminating syoopatl Ly 


_ tolerable accuracy. os 


Horatio, Lord Nelson (1758- 1805), the ieee 
Ot English seamen, entered the navy early in li 
eb to be. successively Commodore and Comman¢ 
Chief. In the Battle of Trafalgar, the crowning : 
2 ment of his life, he con routed the aac 


| ac hae moments. 


_ the Redoubtable: one of the French ships. oe 
struck: surrendered ; aie. lowered ne flag a 
on surrender. 
_ Inizen-top : the top of sie eect ainee ‘the mast nea 


pn 


: ‘the stern or hind part of the ship. 

_ epaulette ; ; the ornamental piece on thé sho le 
of his decoration. Before the action, | 
had implored him not to wear all 
lest he should be recognised by } the 1 
had pee heeded ieee ve ee 

+ Hardy 

Coes ‘Hardy, the novel Re 
_tiller-ropes: the ropes connecting | a ‘a ee 
-  } wheels. aes 
rove: fastened, (p.p. of < ecte Ny ae 
his stars : : his naval decorations. — ae 
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the cockpit: the quarters of the junior officers on the | 
a lowest deck, used as a hospital during the action. x 
» pallet: a mattress. | 
midshipmen’s berth: part of the cockpit occupied by the 
midshipmen. A midshipman is a junior officer 

having a rank below a sub-lieutenant. 


momently: every moment. 

the event: the issue; result. 

the Victory: Nelson’s flagship. 

tacked: changed their course. 

Lady Hamilton (1761-1815): the wife of Sir William 
Hamilton, the English ambassador at Naples. 
Nelson’s liaison with her was the one spot in an 
otherwise noble character. He had a daughter by 

‘ her, Horatia. 

Beatty: the ship’s surgeon. 

live a little ionger: so that he might be sure that the 

. victory was complete. 

the enemy: ehemy ships. 

anchor: cast anchor, so that the ships might be secure 
against any gales. e 

Collingwood: Nelson’s lieutenant who led the second 

i line of attack against the enemy. After Nelson’s 

| death he took over the command of the fleet. . 

throw me over-board: throw my dead body into the sea 
ee (as is usually done to sailors). 

I have done my duty: Nelson’s order of the day had 
been : “‘ England expects every man this day to do 

| nis duty.’” 

a great sinner: Nelson was thinking of his illicit alliance 

: with Lady Hamilton. 

prizes: captured ships. : 

-€adiz: seaport of Spain. . 

“Willeneuve: the French admiral. He was a prisoner in 

England till the spring of 1806. On his return to 

France he stabbed himself: Southey’s account of 

his death is coloured by British prejudice. 


~ eourt-martial : trial by a court of inquiry composed of 


a (here) naval officers. ROSA MUTHT Ag 
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y “Nepoleds +B UC Be te: 
that Neputeon’ had him willed for 
"Trafalgar. a ee . 
a public monument : railcar Sande in Vi to) 
the Nelson Column and the statue of the h 
Py Ae Top, | | | 
_ interment : burial. 
maritime ue: ; war at sea. 
“old men from the chimney corner ” : 
2 Philip Sidney’s Apologie for Posen.” ae 
the Chariot and the horses of fire; Blijah,. ‘th 
- prophet, was carried up to heaven in- 
drawn by horses of fire. As he went up 


fell from gabe It was regarded by vhs 5 


* mantle of inspiration ” 
otednslation': : 
_ the old iy Gus Hesiod, the Gut Aces 
are quoted from his Works and. Days. He 


e 


mythologist because in his poem Theogony € 
- - with the birth of the gods. < 
4 Verifying : fulfilling. 


EXERCISES | 


death. 3 . a 
How He the English nation mourn his death 


Roz sum ‘AS Lt by Capiait 
ue Victory. 
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IX, FLOREN CE NIGHTIN NGALE 
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aoa of his works (mostly published under the pen-name 
~*Q’) are The Splendid Spur, Troy Town, Studies in 
er terature: and The Oxford Book of English Verse. The 
present selection is from his The Roll Call of Honour, a 
- collection of short lives of nine: leading figures of the 
~Rineteenth century. 
Florence Nightingale (1820-1910), the founder of 
modern methods of nursing and hospital practice, was 
born of very well-to-do parents. Inspired by a passion 
for service she turned down attractive offers of marriage’ 
and in the teeth of her parents’ opposition studied nursing. 
Her opportunity came when, at the outbreak of the 
“Crimean War, English soldiers suffered intolerable hard- 
ships and a storm of indignation broke out in England. 
Florence volunteered her services and with a band of 
devoted nurses hastened to the front. By her untiring 
zeal and energy and her wonderful powers of organisation 
she evolved order out of chaos, reformed the hospitals 
‘and brought down the death-rate among the soldiers. 
a The selection describes her work at Scutari where 
- the base hospital was situated. 


the battle of Inkerman: the battle fought on November 
5, 1854, between the British and the Russians in 
sphich both sustained heavy losses. 
- Russell : William Howard Russell, the war correspondent 
i te of the London Times who in his despatches to that 
paper had given gruesome pictures of.the plight of 
British soldiers in Crimea and had whipped up the 
nation’s indignation. 
_Warna: a port in Bulgaria. It was the headquarters of 
hoe the British and French forces during the Crimean 
War. 
the Prince: a vessel carrying soldiers, stores, etc. 
_ proved : tested the qualities of. | 
- detachments: bands. 
- orderlies: attendants in the military hospital. 
knights: devoted followers like the knights of the 
Middle Ages. 
conning- -tower: the shot-proof pilot-house in a modern 
’ battleship. 
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the convalescent: persons recovering from sickness. 
Levantine: an inhabitant of the Levant or the coast 
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regions of Asia Minor. 

coppers: laundry boilers made of copper or iron. 
_ the Queen of England: Queen Victoria. eS 
a the New Year: 1855. et 
SS Sebastopol: seaport of Russia on the Black Sea to which 
Re the British and their French allies had laid siege, 
cramps: contraction of the muscles from severe chill — 
= frost-bitten: affected by the frost-bite ; an inflammation 
ae of the skin caused ‘by exposure to extreme cold. -e 
2 lamp in hand: Hence she came to be called * The Lady 
i of the Lamp’. ‘y 
a Balaklava: a harbour eight miles from Sebastopol, im 
oon as a base by the British. i 
= the back . broken: the most difficult part of her 
oe work ‘had been effectively tackled. aS 
Pe exchanged: i.e., between the Russians within the fortres 
4 . and the Allies outside. ye 
Ris battery: the platform from which the guns were fired. 
= It had three pieces of cannon, and was hence called 
a R “Three Mortar Battery.” 
a: M. Soyer (1809-1858): a famous French chef or cools 


He had been head codk at the Reform Club when 
he came out to the seat of war. 
centre mortar: the cannon in the centre. . 
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= Scutari. 24 

= 2. Describe as clearly as you can the condition of a e 

= hospital at the time of her arrival. ; ‘ 

3. “Her life was too valuable to be lightly ri 
Explain and amplify. 

4. What impression have you formed of Miss Nightingal 
personality ? 

5. Compile a despatch to The Times, as from Rus 
describing Miss Nightingale’s labours at Scutari,  - 
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* 4 - X% THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY 


ba 


iguanas Bagincton, Lorp MACAULAY (1800-1859), essay- 


ish, historian and poet, was educated at Cambridge and’ 


entered politics. He spent a few years in India as a 
_ yoember of the Supreme Council and was instrumental m 
_ Introducing the study of English here. On his return to 
Engiand he devoted himself to politics and literature. 
His chief writings are the Essays (most of - which 
_ appeared in the Edinburgh Review), a History of England 
_ from the Accession of James II, and a collection of poems, 
The Lays of Ancient Rome. The History of England is 
his magnum opus, and, in spite of his political prejudices 
and occasiona) inaccuracies, is unrivalled as a vivid histo- 
rieal narrative written in a highly finished rhetorical style 
and has all the charm of a romantic novel. 

- The present selection exemplifies all the virtues of 
Macaulay as a historian. It describes the heroic manner 
in which the Protestant English settlers of Londonderry 
(in Ireland) held out.against the Catholics who supported 
the deposed King James II. The Catholics, assisted b 
the French, laid siege to Londonderry and hoped to starve 
the town to surrender. The siege lasted for one hundred 
and five days, from April 16 to July 30, 1689. 


the fire of the enemy: the gunfire from the besiegers. 
bastions: projecting parts of the fortifications. 
hreaches: gaps in the fortifications made by gunfire. 
indefatigable: untiring. 

doled out: given out sparingly. 

sepulture: burial. 


Walker: George Walker, an aged clergyman, one of the 
_ two governors of the town. 


corpulent: bulky ; fat. 
expedient: prudent. 
the English ships in Lough Foyle: On June 15, some 
oe English ships carrying Lieutenant-General Percy 
- Kirke and his men had arrived from Liverpool 
os gas cast-anchor 1 in the Bay of Lough Foyle. 
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the boom: a barrier which the besiegers had throy 


provisions to the town. “Large pieces of 
wood, strongly bound together, formed a boora 
which was more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
and which was firmly fastened to both shares; yy 
cables a foot thick.” (Macaulay). =. 


Sanguine: hopeful. 
sick with deferred hope: cf. ‘““ Hope deferred maketh ¢ 
heart sick.” (Proverbs, xiii. 12). 3] 
hold out: last; endure. a: 
dispatch: official communication. = 
under the convoy: escorted by the armed vessels. — = 
remonstrated: protested. 
armament: naval force. 
merchant-men: ships carrying merchandise. 
frigate: a small war-ship. 
Captain John Leake who distinguished himself as. ry 
Admiral in the reign of Queen Anne. 


the Foyle: the river Foyle which flows into Lough Foyle. 
the Irish camp: the camp of the besiegers. 
squadron: a small group of war-ships employed on) : 
particular service (as here). 
broadside: discharge of all guns on one side of the shi 
ghastly: pale; deathlike. 
grounded: ran aground; lay stranded. 
ankers: casks; lit., an anker is a measure. of wine 
spirits in Hoven and Germany. = 
grace: short prayer of thanksgiving btfore or afte : 
meal. — 
bonfires: large open-air fires caennent their relief. 
Strabane: a town on the Foyle, 14 miles from. Lond ) 
| derry. : 
Avaux: the Count of Avaux, the French sinhoueee m 
| accompanying James, the deposed king, On 
Irish expedition. ae 
blockade: shutting-up of a place in order to starve 
3 to surrender. 
ecannonading: continuous firing of guns, - 
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between nations: between the English; and the Irish 


| assisted by the French. 

the nation: the English nation as represented by the 

} Protestants of Ireland. 

William: King William Il, who had taken the place of 
James II, his father-in-law. 

the Diamond: an inn. 

their Majesties: King William and Queen Mary. 


EXERCISES 


Describe the sufferings of the citizens of Londonderry. 
How were they relieved ? 

Bring out the virtues of the defenders. 

On which side do Macaulay’s sympathies lie? Why? 
What characteristics of Macaulay’s historical method 
do you observe in the selected extract ? 
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XE. FIRE SHIPS IN CALAIS HARBOUR 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE (1818-1894), historian and essay- 
ist, was educated at Westminster and at Oxford where 
he later on became Professor of Modern History. His 
essays, collected together in Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, are excellent reading and deal with travel, criticism, 
history and stories. His most ambitious work is a History 
cf England from the death of Wolsey to the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. In it he shows himself a superb literary 
artist, master of a vivid and lucid style, but in spite of 
honest researches, Many inaccuracies mar its worth as 
history. 

The present extract, taken from his English Seamen 
ef the Sixteenth Century, reveals his capacity for simple 
eloquent narrative. 

- The Spanish Armada was a mighty fleet fitted out by 
Philip Ii of Spain for the invasion of England. It sailed 


from Spain in July 1588. The English ships effectively | 


attacked the Spaniards, damaging many of their splendid 
vessels. The Duke of Medina Sidonia, a high Spanish 


nobleman who was in command, and who knew nothing 
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a. seek: so trying : for tks English ships had 
-. santly harassing them. tet a ees 
f rigging : 7 spars, ropes, etc. 
splintered: broken into pieces. 
. put to rights: arranged properly. Be ae oe 
‘the Duke: the Commander of the Spanish Arm 
San Martin: the Duke’s flagship. © | 
poop deck: the aftermost and highest | deck. 
- pinnace : : an eight-oared boat. an ea 
_ Howard’s lines: lines of ships under ee Lor 
a: _ Howard of Effingham’ commanded the epee 1 fleet 
ee) Hugo de Moncada : Ue iak 
the Queen: i.e., Queen Elizabeth. 
the Commission at Ostend: Nepotiations @ a 
ai “between Philip and Elizabeth were © a 
Elizabeth sent her commissioners tone 
carry on the negotiations with Parma, de 
ee: general. | See 
ie ‘Drake: Sir Francis Drake (1545- 1598), .0 
| bravest of English seamen, the first 4 
navigate the world. ie 
the Revenge ship. ee 
Seymour : : Lord Henry Seymour who was” men 
of a detachment of the Queen’s ships. — as 
notice had not been given: for the Queen 
: | oy vacillating and miserly. | 


the private ships whieh 
a. take a “hand in the na for bas) 
Ses 


a) was 
; 
i 
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Murry: agitation. 

Parma: The Duke of Parma was Philip’s gdévernor in 

the Netherlands. Philip’s plan was that the 
Armada should sail up the Channel, reach Dunkirk 
and take the army of Parma on board. 

perilous complications: The French were at this time 
neutral, and if the English violated their neutra- 
lity by entering their waters, they would range 


themselves on the side of the Spaniards. f 


the roads: Calais roads. ‘Roads’ is the name given to 
a piece of water near the shore where ships can 
lie at anchor. 

the Ark: The Ark Raleigh was the Lord High Admiral 
Howard’s fiagship. 

Hawkins: John Hawkins, a daring seaman, fought in 
his own ship Victory. 

Martin Frobisher: another great Elizabethan sailor. 

anchorage: the place where they rode at anchor. 

‘bravado: a show of courage. 

told off: sent on duty. 

endemoniada gente: Spanish for ‘ devilish fellows’. 

‘galleons: the Spanish ships of war. 

the caoig off Plymouth: the first encounter between 

the Armada and the English ships. 

‘Shiantom forms: ghost-like shapes. 

water-line: the line at which the water touches the 

: side of the ship. 

truck: a wooden disc at the top of the mast. 

heretics: The English being Protestants, they were 

a regarded as heretics by the orthodox Spaniards. 

Antwerp : in the Netherlands. When the Protestants of 

a the Netherlands rose in rebellion against their 

ey Spanish rulers, many English men went out to help 

them. Antwerp was one of the scenes of their 

activities. 

‘Diego Florez: an admiral under the Duke. 


a single accident: one ship with Don Hugo de Moncada 
a - had gone on the sands. 





ruse of the fireships. is s 

What do you learn of the chief characte 

English and Spanish seamen? ~~ ae ie 
bo ae Froude’s historical Piet with, MM UL — 


) baa Tet recover completely from his nla one at 
ne live a retired | life among sae alco friends. — n 


. “of ‘the best aes hymns, ‘God moves in 
way! and ‘Hark, my soul, it is the seb: ee 


Dicticrs. are amone ins test homely and person 
: - language, written with perfect lucidity and exqu | 


_ The letter selected here was addressed to his 


: Parliament by the king. 
S ae cheerful readiness. 
a ep rpalent times ; : 


- the Prime Minister wath ae ‘aie 
es of Aas ‘The country 


“Orchard Side: : where Cowoee lived with his fi 
es ‘Mary Unwin. oe 
oO ~ water-mark : 1.e., highest point reached by t 

the: two. ladies: Mrs. Unwin and cee 5 CO 
: _ Hesketh, who was on a visit. : 





a sp ecw himself. 
z sors Beroiier yarn. 
- epi <p esoone tame hare. 
Be, candi Sdate’: a person seeking election (to Parliament). 
gr an ¢ i entry : : front door. at 
dra sper : : dealer in cloth. | 
se an ator : member of Parlhament. 
ee: oh 
r a paid: also: a monocle. | 


ee lispute ‘between the Crown and the Canjnanee ee 


as 


7 eg _ December 1783 George III dismissed the ministry 
fc Awor. Fox and North though they possessed a large — 
ena P majority in the Commons, and asked William Pitt 
hie gs the Younger to form a ministry. Pitt was defeated 
_ several times in divisions until in April he dissolved — 
_ Parliament. é ‘ 
importance. 


EXERCISES 


AP isis Gut the full comedy of the visit of the Parlia- 
mentary candidate. 
3 2. What features of Cowper’s character are revealed in 
this letter ? 
3. What are Cowper’s virtues as a letter-writer ? 
‘Write an. account of the visit of a candidate for the 
a Upesislative Assembly of which you have ever been a 
8) __ witness’ 
Kae ‘XU, HAZLITT’S LETTER TO HIS SON) 


LIAM Hagzurrr: (1778-1830), essayist-and critic, a friend | 
| Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb, had a rather 


h appy life. 


0. age of his essays Winterslow and Sketches and 


; nglish Poets, English Comic Writers, The Spirit of | 
= hoe Characters of ai leah s Fvs.x: Hazlitt’s 


ew: 
, ® a 
Vee 





different : we 


tolerate. 


try to prove them +6 be. 

a outsells sieast them: oppose them. 

ad reasoning : ‘wrong way of thinking. 

_ disarm their hostility : remove their enmity, 

pique: ill- -feeling ; enmity. 

keep up appearances: make a show. 

pete sneers : : empty words of contempt. 
early in life. 

a anxiety, loving regard. 

a cee the better of this: overcome this 

- humouring: gratifying : pleasing, 

consequence: importance. 

_ thwarted: crossed ; opposed. 


: 


EXERCISES 


Peatnine ee to be. ihe son a poe 


letter to your father describing your first | 
at school. 3 | 


3 tae SAROJINI Narue (1879- 1949) ; ne 


4) 


tion to: Indians. A life-long fighter for : 
India, she was also one of the rare spirits who « 
English poetry successfully. At the time of 
ae was an engin of Uber: hee the: 
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: This AE was broadcast au the Delhi Station of 
the A.LR. on February 1, 1948, three days after the 
“assassination of Mahatmaji “the Father of the Nation” 
aad gives eloquent expression to the grief of a vast nation 
as well as to the personal grief of one who was for long 
closely associated with him in weal and woe. 


Like Christ of old: According to the account in the Bible 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead on the third day 
and appeared from time to time to his followers. 


the third day: February 1, 1948, the day on which 
Gandhiji’s ‘‘ ashes” were collected from the place 
of cremation. He had been assassinated on 30th 
January. 
‘blasphemy: an act of profanity. 
full complement of garment: a complete garment. 
: Mahatmaji would wear only a loin cloth. 
the might of empires, etc.: Mahatmaji had risen against 
the mighty British with their vast empire and 
: inexhaustible resources and won in the struggle. 
E ‘embattled : arranged for battle. 
he who seeks his life etc. (St. Luke, ix. 24) “ For who- 
le soever will save mem life shall lose it ; but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, the game shall save it.” 
his last fast: undertaken as a result of the communal 
% riots m the Punjab, Delhi and Bengal. 
- tenets: principles ; doctrines. 
S doctardly © :’ cowardly. Mahatmaji’s murderer was Godse, 
: a Hindu,, 
_ unswervingly : not turning off from the right direction. 
_ dead to the faith: no longer believing in it. 
_vivisection: dissection of a living being. The speaker 
e means that by the death of Mahatmaji some of his 
- close friends have lost a part of themselves. 
of what avail: of what use. 
-legatees: persons to whom something has been left as 
fer a legacy. 
i, implement : : fulfil; complete. 
- enhance: heighten ; increase. 
the carriers of his banner: those who carry on his work. 











since © 3 HESS Eire ‘Yient. } ae 
epic of his character: his character which ae 
suits -and heroic as a national epic. Thad eas ne 
a mandates : “commands... * *.. 2 ans * 
legion: a vast number. 
: _ premonition : : warning beforehand. 
_ translated : conveyed. | eee 
like St. John in the bosom of Christ: rae dear to. hi 
St. John was to Christ. cf. St. John, xiii. oo 
there was leaning on Jesus’s bosom one : 
foo! aiseiples, whom Jesus loved Py ee eens 
_ make him laugh : . 
| which she could make her Master laugh. 
Bae ciara’ > near Wardha, where apa erie' | a 


reconstruction work. Wuaeee 
- Noakhalii : > in East Bengal, the cores ee: rabid comr 
nal riots. Mahatmaji toured the eee in July, 
August of 1947. 


in the city of kings: in Delhi, the sae ‘of many. 
| doms and empires. Godse shot him. when he 
at his prayer-meeting in front of Birla Ho Bera 
_ eremation : : the burning of the dead body. — ae 
place on the banks of the Jumna, at ae. bee eC 
called ‘Raj Ghat’. ‘ 
honours of a great warrior: The funeral ‘proees on 


¥ Shed. 
as accompanied by several Bier ite of ‘sol 


EXERCISES © 


: Sri the react of the ee oO : 
“Sorrow is out of place, and tears pecan 
_phemy.” How does the speaker establish. 

ioe Summarise the services of the Father of 

4. Give an account of the ideals for which. he 
ff He was. ue kingliest of oe kings.” 
claim. ire 

6. Write a Snort essay on “Mahatmaji's 
ae 8 after = death. ee i ee ie 
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XV. AN APPEAL TO THE NATION 


WINSTON CHURCHILL (born 1874), soldier, man of letters, 
and. statesman, has been the greatest war leader of modern 
times. When the outlook was most gloomy for the Allies 
in the Second World War, when England herself was sub-_ 
jected to ruthiess air attacks and when the whole of the 
continent of Europe seemed to lie at the feet of Hitler, 
Prime Minister Churchill kept up the morale of his nation 
and by untiring industry and wonderful organisation he 
turned the scales against the enemy and ultimately led 
the Allies to victory. 

The present speech, broadcast to the nation on 14th 
July 1940, when England was expecting every moment to 
be invaded, has been selected for inclusion here as being 

-a masterpiece of stirriug eloquence. 


blockading: preventing (the German fleet) from coming 

: out of their ports. 

the sad duty .... French Navy: When in June 1940 
France was defeated by Germany, it was feared 
that the French fleet would fall into the hands, of 
the Germans who would use it against the Allies. 
The British therefore had to destroy the French 
warships. This was a “sad duty”, for the French 

had been on the side of the Allies. 

_-«apital ships: battle cruisers. 

armistice terms at .... Compiegne: The armistice 

between Germany and France was signed in the 

i ferest of, Compiegne. 

armistice: cessation from fighting. 

_ transference: handing over. 

- endangered: caused danger to. 

~ act as we did: i.e., destroy the French ships. 

Se forthwith: without delay ; immediately. 

_ Moroccan harbour: a harbour in Morocco in North Africa. 

- Toulon: the chief naval station in the south of France. 

 derange our preponderance: upset our superiority. 

molest: meddle with. 

melancholy phase: sad stage. It is sad to destroy the 

fleet of a nation which has been an ally. 





tite PO lL: of hee itenciat| that is slowly 
. ue aie: His hope has been fulfilled. . 
reproaches oe. of) the’ Mrench 4 who had 


es 


_ Germany. ; 5 


ce "1914-1918. 
= rb of i ttn: : Opetdevins to the Pron ‘pioteal 
cae disabling of her ships at British hands. pees 


i 


‘delirium : : a disordered state, of mind Bi t e 


table to the disabilities of. 
| taco. Toor es shee 
e ue ond ha. : It was nearly Ae years os 
o the war formally came to an end. 
Gestapo : the German secret police. _ 
breach: gap. | 
ae the tyrant : Hitler. | 
Q unfolding purpose: a divine purpose that. 
ae iene by ourselves alone: It was a year. ] 
Bee Russia and ie United Crete oe * ri 
Wine wars o 


hy of refuge : = city of Rondon ee ee 
pape sees : > a legal document showing one’ 
_ possession. A 
consequence : : importance. 
- girt about: surrounded. . 
a acura aut invasion 


(ie 





ea Plat ae Ne OMA ine 42 RRS 
o terms : : ask 0b: no concessions from the enemy. 
: leg - discussion of terms. pnts eee aie ¢ 
okers. ‘across Re ‘Atlantic’: ; “the Waieicana: 

Zi war ‘machine : the ruthless military areas suiteny of 
ae the Nazis, the party in power in Germany. = - | 
‘poiso med by intrigue: Fifth- columnists were at work 
peed _ there creating trouble. 7 4, ck 

de ermined : injured by secret means. 

aunitions: military equipment. 
1 > last war: ‘the war of 1914-138. | 
king power :. power to deliver blows. eA 
‘aa rachutists : : enemy troops who might be*landed bi nee mS 
ee). parachute. . eee 
an r r-borne invaders: invaders brought by the German a: 
aeroplanes. woe 
et short shrift: get no mercy; lit., get no time for 
confession before their death. 
eal Defence Volunteers: persons engaged in civilian 
oe work, but who could be formed into fighting units : 
at the shortest notice. ‘3 
e to close quarters with: come very near; meet in > 
2 eae | | 
rmild ; tame. 
= miserably : despicably. 


Tealtaeg’ sailing together under the protection of 


the flag of the Royal Navy. 
ing: going round keeping watch. 
at: German submarine. 
ae: : total freightage of the merchantships. 
ne, own flag : belonging to our own mercantile — 


take all extreme measures. 
go to any poten os are ? 3 
warriors WAOEe names are never | 








the arguments of Thomas and Rous. He denounces 
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EXERCISES — 


1. Bring out the spirit of the English nation as seen in 

Mr. Churchill’s call to his countrymen. 

By what arguments does Mr. Churchill exhort them to 

greater efforts ? | 

3. How does he encourage them and sustain Wane with 
hope of victory in that dark hour ? 

4. Describe Mr. Churchill’s qualities of leader ship as seen 
in the address. 

5. Compare the oratorial method of Shrimati Saroja 
Naidu with Mr. Churchill’s. 


iN 


XVI. A STRIKE-LEADER’S SPEECH 


(For a note on the author, please see the introductory 
note to Galsworthy’s ACME.) 7 


This speech, taken from Galsworthy’s play Strife, 
illustrates a kind of oratory different from Mr, Churchill's” 
and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu’s. The men of the Trenartha— 
Tin Plate Works have been on strike for over three months. 
David Roberts, an ardent champion of workers’ rights, 
who has himself nothing to gain by the strike, is leading 
them and setting his face against any * compromise. 
with the Board of Directors. But the hardships 
that the men and their wives are enduring gradually 
make them impatient of Roberts’s leadership. When, 
therefore, a meeting is held to review their position, Henry : 
Thomas, an old man, and George Rous, till now a stal= 
wart supporter of Roberts, appeal to the men to come 
to terms with the Board. The men applaud them and 
decide to throw Roberts over. When Roberts stands up 
to address them they do not want to hear him. He ‘con= 
fronts them and silences them by a steadfast look, With 
the most biting sarcasm and incisive logic, he demolishes 









capitalist methods and paints in vivid colours the signs 
of surrender in all but one of the Directors. By his) 
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eloquence and transparent sincerity he almost wins over 
the men to his way of thinking. 

Rous: George Rous has been a firm adherent of Roberts, 
but now, under the influence of Madge Thomas 
with whom he is in love, he deserts Roberts. 

that old man: Henry Thomas, an old man and a chapel- 
goer. 

Sim Harness: Simon Harness, Secretary of the Central 
Union, who has been trying to bring about a settle- 
ment between the men and the Board. — 

treated you so fair: The Central Union had refused to 
support the demands of the men. 

men from London: i.e., the Directors. 

Bulgin: John Bulgin, one of the men, who has turned 
against Roberts ; starvation has made hima pathetic 
figure. 

Senk my jaw: Just before Roberts began speaking 
Bulgin had muttered “ He’d better look out that I 
don’t crack ’is skull.” | 

less to gain: Being an engineer, Roberts is not an ordi- 
nary workman, and therefore has nothing to gain 
by the strike. He is an idealist and believes in the 
rights and privileges of Labour as against Capital. 

his principles are but his belly: Thomas’s only principle 
is that of getting enough food for himself (and his 
family ). 

dead beat: completely exhausted. 

give in: wield; come to terms, 

¢huck: fling ; throw down. 

-Heury Rous: *George’s brother. 

‘ip: (slang) impudence. 

_bleed-sucker: i.e., capital which sucks the blood out of 

Be the labourers. 

the old men: the Directors. 


~ one of them: John Anthony, the Chairman of the Board 


of Directors, unyielding till the very end, even when 
his son turns against him. 

4 worst that can happen to me: At the conclusion of this 
or harangue news is brought of the death of his wife 
Annie from sheer exhaustion caused by the strike. 





- 


Beis the: character of Roberts as, See 


_ address. BD tes ey 


What are the chief characteristics of f Rober Ss 
DA os utterance ? es ae 
ae 4 Why is Roberts anxious to continue the strike? 


= | 
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_ XVIL A BOAT. JOURNEY IN THE AN PA 


ae ‘Sm ERNEST SHACKLETON (1874- 1922), sailor and ex 
_ was associated with several expeditions to the An 
“s ‘He showed all that was best in the great explorers ie 
time—a zest for discovery, an indomitable couras . 


me splendid powers ae Wide sepa and oe 1e 


Bevis: Pls? on account of. the pressure aS ice, ee pie: 
a = ing the bitterest hardships, they came i Elephan it 
a But it was a precarious shelter. Thereupon Sh 

decided to sail in a boat across 800 miles of tem 
seas and bring relief from South Paka J Phe 

i ie soni bes the latter part of the journey. 

- freshened: became strong. | 
the James Caird. = the boat. ¢* SOON ee 
swell: the heaving of the sea with 5 waves. ate 
eighth, ninth and tenth CANS The a esan 1 on A 

24, 1916. - a se 
pavicating - directing the course of. = ie 
_ Worsley : ete cues and accurate navigata 


spell at the tiller : : his turn at cece. the 
-sleeping- bag: a warm bee into which one 
to sleep in the open. es 
sagging to the dead weight : tilting sideways, 9 
a of the weight of the water. eso 
: “bailed : : threw water out of the boat. eee oe 
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a , : ws 4% et Bete gery . 
ee Zyat FA Ae at Tee Bee a tees © oe, 
dig data Ua a ag cng 
i pee pelos ay ter : i a —_ Myst. . 
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sh ue | i eas ss Nae “4° sh gi a a 
pe Su Geo orgie, ry ie where they ry a 
ches ‘tos secure happiness—a place, as” happy to Ae 
bee as Canaan, the land. aphorniscd: to Arango? ie 
ie by God. (cf.Genesis, . xii. 11) sash Agi ae Ce 




























ie slightly saltish. Tis ga a Ma IGE eas : peed 
er: a small barrel. ea , ot Sy Ane ke ee 
re in . had a hole sprung in it. ‘Stove’ is the p.p.of — 
the verb ‘stave’. ere Roh ae 
a ‘ing : coming upon; ageing to reach. Se, eee 

yatche | s of the night: the four-hour turns of duty. at 


5 









am a large kind of seaweed. | | Le sy 










a kind of seabirds. | ya 
lighted up our faces. _ Warde tk me 
in towards : : held our course for. te 
50 Sach sais a kind of tall grass native of S. America. "79a 
board tack: course on the right side of the boat. me 






Bene : a safe position at sea away from the shore. 
° 0: brought the boat to a standstill. a 
ape : + scene at sea. ’ f ‘|e 
e shore: shore #o the leeward or sheltered side of the : N : 


a elie 
cs, 














~ a a . 
sail away from the shore. Car | 
ed: having double reefs or stripes in the sail. 













€ aH ges of rocks. a a 
oats lee of : in the shelter offered by. — | at. 

sty backwash: the wave retiring from the shore and oa 
ne covered with yellow foam. ‘ . nn : 

¥ : surrounded by barriers of rock. ee ae 
rant 2 a bench placed across the boat. #3) Ocoee 

a . ays : : ropes from the masthead. seeiaa c ie 
car ed. Pie ‘been broken. os 


a shee 4 recess in coastline. | 
Lane boulders or small stones scat-— 


oo 
a . 
ae 
Nicest 


Xt 





ve Give an Soewcinst of the experi iences of Shackl 
7g es party during the last stage of ae Ba aoe 


tad Pine yourself to be the ‘carpenter MeCarth: 
= write a letter to your parents on hes arrival in 
‘Haakon Bay. | cae 
Narrate the story of any siventane in 1 which you 

had a part. | 


/ 


| XVUL CLIMBING THE ALPS 


¥ 5. SMYTHE, (died 1949) famous ee So ‘spent a 
his days in climbing difficult peaks. .He was associat 
with several Se medione to the Himalayas and cli 
- Everest, Kamet and a number of other moun ai 
Through his vigorous prose he manages to. convey | 
hardy mountaineer’s joy in- fighting against the ele 
‘among scenes of unparalleled splendour and beauty. 
selected piece is taken from his An Alpine’ Jour 
describes one of his adventures in the summer ¢ of 


our intention: Smythe’s companion was H. B. a h 
the Jagihorn: a high peak in the, Swiss Alps. Nee 
hut book: the guide book found in _ the hut oh 
} of the peak. as Y 
the Grey Gendarme, Breuer Step, and Voltois “wal tae 
the names given to the different parts of the ridg 
impasse: position from which there is no sone? 
end-on: with its end facing ISS Uh Se ae 
pinnacle: peak. oeatae 
tough customer : ‘difficult person to deat with. 
His Satanic Majesty: the spirit of the Moustih in 
 piton: a metal nail to which. is 5 attached | a | Ting R : 
- belayed: coiled. | tas 
husband : economize and thus save up. eet: 
After nearly two days: It is necessary to re e wi 
- this and the three succeeding paragrap S. 
the adventure with at on ie: pce u | 








oe ace: : wide and flat and turned puteard. 
trace ; sign. 
“temporary encampment at night without a tent. 
2: cool indifference. 
ueck bags worn on the back for carrying their 
<---. necessaries, 
fate .... Alpime routes: Routes that were difficult. to 
=, negotiate would come subsequently to be regarded 
__ @S quite easy ones. 
W¥: a narrow cleft. 
: axes for cutting steps in the ice. 
: curving movement. 
cheval: on all-fours. 
el: a pass, or gap in the ridge. 
bergschrund: a wide and deep crack between a glacier 
. and the upper slopes of a peak. 


EXERCISES 











































® Recount in your own words the story of Smythe’s 
—~ dimbing of the Jagihorn. 

2 Compare Smythe and Shackleton as lovers of adventure. 
& . Summarise the difficulties that an Alpine climber has 
to face. 


XIx. SOME APRIL INSECTS 
ARE JEFFERIES (1848-1887), essayist, novelist and a 


ralist, was the son of a Wiltshire farmer and showed. 2 


os 


a powers in observing Nature, and representing her 
y and tenderly. He has therefore sometimes been 
ed a prose Wordsworth. He is at his best in his 
tches of country life—Wild Life in a Southern County, 
“Magic, and Field and Hedgerow. The Story of 
ee ie, Heart is his a penetrating spiritual autobiography. 


ee April Insects’ is taken from Field and 
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humble-bee: bumble-bee, a large kind of bee. We 
hyacinths: a oe of plants with bell-shaped flowers. 
purple one: a purple hyacinth. | 
| clods : aed ie earth. 

in ambush: lying in wait. 

weather-meter : an instrument for indicating the weather. 
east wind: a chill or nipping wind from the east. 
mycelium: mushroom spawn. 

the population of China: nearly 500 millions. 


millennium: a period of a thousand years when Cheek 
would be reigning on earth. cf. Revelation, xx. 1- 


mandibles: the upper pair of jaws. 
the consumptive: Jefferies himself died of consumptio! 
phthisis: pulmonary consumption. 
nugatory: worthless; futile. 
collector: the collector of specimens. 













EXERCISES 


1. Give, after the manner of Jefferies, an account of the 
‘ways of life of bees and ants. s 
“The Collector is the most terrible parasite of all. 
How does Jefferies arrive at this conclusion ? : 


i) 


XX. A JOURNEY THROUGH SPACE oe 


Str JAMES Hopwoop JEANS (1877- -1946), educshe at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguished himself ase a 
mathematician and astronomer. He was one of the ion 
scientists who could talk and write about their subject in. 
popular and interesting fashion. His Universe Around, Us 


have all the fascination of a romance. 





The extract in the text is a slightly shortens versio 2 
of the second chapter of The Stars in Their Courses. ae 
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Mite scunic observation: accurate watching and noting of 
ae characteristics by means of a telescope. 


rocket : a kind of cylindrical metal case that can be 

os projected into height. These are days when we 

ts frequently hear about the possibility of reaching the 

ae Moon in the next few years by means of powerful 

oP rockets. 

geevitational pull: the attraction or pull exercised by the 
Sun by which all other bodies are drawn to it. 


whiteness like that of steel. 


Sealy whiteness : | 
wonderful colours suggesting a land of 


fairyland hues : 


fairies. 
after- glow: glow in the west after sunset. 
half- -tones: vague effects of colour or light. 
murky : dark. 


mouths of volcanoes, 
no longer active. 
exposed to changes in weather. 
heaven ; happy place. 
sharp mountain ridges. 
of the Moon. 
small groups of atoms of which matter con- 


craters : 
extinct : 
weathered : 
paradise : ; 
aretes : ; 
lunar : 
molecules : 
i sists. 
a projectile : something that can be projected: or 
Pus out inta space, e.g., a rocket. 
M. Lyot of Meudon: a French scientist. 
non-conductor: a thing that does not conduct (heat). 


shot 


Tegging: providing a non-conducting cover. 

spouting up: springing up. 

| eascades : falls. 

iek’s beanstalk: Jack, the hero of a nursery tale Jack 


and The Bean-stalk, gets some beans in exchange 
es. for his cow. His mother is angry with him and 
-. throws the beans out of the window. To their 
surprise they find in the morning a _ bean-stalk 
growing up into the clouds. Jack climbs up the 
stalk and kills a giant. 
‘ace ourselves: firmly prepare ourselves. 


vaporised form: the form of vapour. 








Sey 2 
oP 








EXERCISES 


1. Describe as clearly as you can the experiences of 
traveller through space. 
Give an account of the characteristics of the moon. 
What is the sun like when viewed at close quarters 7 
What conception of the universe do you get from 
Jeans’s magic voyage ? 2 
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XXII. CRICKET 


| NEVILLE CARDUS (born 1889), for several years the Cricker 
~ and Music Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, | 
has enriched the English language with fascinating studies 
of the national game. His beautiful hmpid prose breathes 
the very spirit of the game and the country-side. a 

Autobiography is of absorbing interest. 
The extract is taken from his book ride. 












I travel: because he has to report matches.- 
cliffs trodden by King Lear: the cliffs among whet 
King Lear is supposed to have wane see 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. "yee 

oe Cricket season: the English cricket season generally las 
o. from April to’ August. | 
ae Woolley: Frank Woolley, a Kentish batsman who playe 
several times for England against Australia. 
“laughter of friends under an English heaven” : adapta 
from Rupert Brooke’s poem The Soldier : ae 


“And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven.” 


cadence: (1) fall; (2) music. 

flannels: white flannel trousers. 
a jewel: because it shines with the raindrops. 
intermittent: stopping for a time. 3 
tracery of leaf and twig: The tender leaves and twi 
appearing on the trees in spring are like the oxrr 
. ‘mental work on buildings. They then. appear to be 
“modest ’, but in summer they Derores aay Br0" : 


and arrogant. ; 


































apy f 
tle Puddleton: a typical small village (imaginary). 
turies: A century is 100 runs. 
ord’s : cricket ground in St. John’s Wood, London, 
regarded as the headquarters of the Marylebone 


ast Cricket Club (M.C.C.) and of English cricket 
<4 generally. It is called after its founder Thomas 
, Lord. 

© ick but not inglorious Hobbs: an imitation of a 
Sa phrase in Gray’s Elegy: 


“Some mute, inglorious Milton.” 

Hobbs : a famous Cambridge and Surrey batsman who 

played in many test matches against Australia. 
Sliow : : the cricket bat is made of willow wood. 
thwacks: strikes heavily. 
feather: leather-ball. 
$et their teeth: clench their teeth. 
the deep: the part of the field where fieldsmen are 
ne placed behind the bowler, near the boundary. 
heyday : full flush ; height of glory. 
rhetorically : in a spectacular manner. 
Waunting: showing boastfully. 
@ cup-tie final: the final match for the Association 
~~ Football Cup. 
the new darling: the new favourite, i.e., football. The 
a Football season begins in autumn, when the cricket 
ie: season ends. 
Eastbourne: in Sussex 
his. game’s ¢arpet: grassy field. 
somnolent : sleepy ; not exciting. 
Taira a dull slow fire: goes on in an uninteresting 
ae fashion. 
bodefully : ominously ; threateningly. 
é : (slang) bungle. 
Bt >: surrounds. 
ng-on - the fieldsman standing at the bowler’s right or 
ee -< teit rear: 
the rubber: the deciding match; lit., the third match 
___when each side has won one. 
€lem Hill and Victor Trumper: famous Australian bats- 














\ 





Wilfred Rhodes: English bowler. 
- for all he was worth: (slang) with his utmost efforts. 
A. E. Knight: an English cricketer. 
Sydney multitude: The match was played in Sydney. 
Macdonald: An Australian fast bowler. 
break-back: a ball which after pitching turns from. the 
off-stump. 
erease: line defining his position. 
contumely: disrespect ; insolent treatment. 
Lord Halsbury : (1823-1921), Lord Chancellor of fengianie 
who edited The Encyclopoedia of the Laws a 
England in 28 volumes. : 
‘sport of kings’: like hunting or chess. The quotatiay 
se eige, Willian Scene (1645-1742). : 
W. G. Grace: (1848-1915), who dominated English 
cricket for 50 years, a great batsman, bowler and 
fieldsman. i 
Albert Memorial: erected in 1876 in memory of Prince 
Albert, Queen Victoria’s Consort. ss 
National Debt : the term used to denote iy collective 
: debts of the English nation. 
Harvest Moon: the Full Moon in September. 








EXERCISES 





cricket season. e 
2. How does English cricket reflect the English seasons j 


3. “ The game is a capricious blend of elements.” Explain 
and amplify. . 


4. Why is cricket a peculiarly English game ? 


i 
5. To what extent does the extract A SCHOOL MATCH : 
show the justice of Cardus’s observations ? ~~ = 245 o 


6. Write an essay on the relative merits of cricket 
football. 
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XXII THE MAN IN BLACK 


Otrver GOLDSMITH (1728-1774), poet, essayist, novelist — 
and dramatist, passed his early years in Ireland. After 
some wanderings on the continent he settled down in 
a sondon. Beginning his work as a contributor to maga- 
zines, he soon became a friend of Dr. Johnson and other 
wits and men of letters. There was no literary form that 
he did not try, and none in which he did not attain 
excellence. His poems The Traveller and The Deserted 
¢ Village are two of the best known poems of the eighteenth 
century ; The Vicar of Wakefield is a classic among English 

ovels: She Stoops to Conquer is an enchanting comedy 
: ‘humour : his essays, collected together in The Citizen of 
the World, are full of shrewd observation of and sympathe- 
c insight into humanity at large. His prose is unsur- 
assed for its elegance and lucidity, and for its lack of any 
annerisms. His gentle humour and abundant humanity 


lake him perhaps the best loved of all English writers. 
. The present essay is git sane from The aeons of The 

















oe Lien Chi Aina to friends in China. 
‘Through these letters Goldsmith conveys a_ salutary 


AAS 
a 


titicism of English society and institutions. 


4 the Man in Black: whom he had met for the first time 
during’ a visit to the Westminster Abbey. 


Goldsmith has endowed him with some of his own 


as characteristics. 
: ee coloyred with ; marked by. 


inconsistencies : contradictions : differences abd ati his 


- principles and his practice. 

humorist : (in the older sense of) an eccentric person. 

2 nation of humorists: The Chinaman thinks that all 

: Englishmen are to some extent eccentric and that 

- his friend is more so than any other. 

profusion : : lavishness ; extravagance. 

affects: pretends. 

a _ prodigy of parsimony: a conspicuous example of 

__- miserliness. ‘ . 
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full oh 
; ignoble. 
; eee 
nbounded : Ponte aed 
profess : a6 pretend to be. 
cei aang 2 pity 2 


peeve < .... nature > “harsh abusive words. 


Uh ra ergs 
ae Ctterdece'; : lack of ‘any feeling. ; Rae oe 
on Ayes, ; erauarded moment : _whenever he i 


rambies\: 7 
ices upon: ‘talk: about. 
: piexiaen for the poor: 
| where the poor were lodged and : 
work. 


"relieve occasional objects of charity + 
Ere eet beggars. a 


! 


| discontented : 


 oaathio® be aware. 
pe A t honctuwe * : Acne: cheatin: 
od _ imposed upon : ; deceived. Beeret so eeibe 
: in this strain: in this tone or manner. 
remnants ‘of tattered finery : 
_ which were once fine. ae tee 
_ Prendmmesicl | prejudiced warned pr 3 
ene pie his" countenance 3 preete 
et face. ee eh tet 
_harangue : Me ere address. 
discover : reveal ; show. 
Lqeabaner: he 
_ passengers : “travellers. us 
_unperceived: unseen. 
a rail against: abuse. — 


\ 
: 


ar oy 
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a apimosity : enmity ; hatred. 

_ threw in: added. ut 

_ wistfully : Sadiy eager. ' 

& engagement: conflict ; fight. 

| zi tmportance: air of dignity. 

Studied: meditated ; mused. 

- xelieve himself: lessen his pain or anxiety for the sailor. 

~ how: 1.2., at what price. 

Bet ehGs - chips of dry pine-wood dipped in melted 
sulphur (used in the 17th and 18th centuries). 

into the bargain: moreover; also. , 

_ expatiated: spoke at large. 

-averred: declared. 

ie Da sderation: a thing given in return. 

3 panegyric: excessive praise. . 

_ withstanding: not feeling the influence of ; resisting. 

- “vivacity : liveliness; lively talk. 

La «lissimulation : pretence of not feeling (any pity). 


visage: face. 
 ameffable : unspeakable ; too difficult to express in words. 


= 
y 
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on 
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ped Sa 


2 EXERCISES B. 

41. Sketch the character of the Man in Black. 

‘2. Give an account of his encounters with the beggars. 
3. What idea do you get from the essay about life in 

"eighteenth century England ” 

eh Why does the Chinese philosopher like to have the 

§ Man if Black for a friend ” 

Do you like this essay? State your reasons. 

Point out instances of the author’s humour and shrewd 

observation of human nature. 
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XXIII. DREAM CHILDREN: A REVERIE 


‘Next to Goldsmith, CHARLES LaMB (1775-1834) is the 
“most lovable of English writers. A clerk in the East India 
“House for the best part of a life-time, and living with a 
S sister who was subject to fits of insanity, his was a pathetic 
life. ‘But his nature was never, soured, and he found 






eae 








2 ah ee eee ke eee RS OS, ee ee. A, a 
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relief from the pain of circumstances in the society of 3 
friends and im literary work. He tried his hand at many 
things—stories for children, poems, plays, criticism and. : 
essays. Tales from Shakespeare (which he wrote in- 
collaboration with his sister) and The Adventures af 
Ulysses still hold the field as excellent children’s classies. 
The best part of his work comprises the two series of oo 
Essays of Elia in which are collected together his contri- ~ 
butions to the various periodicals and -his occasional — 
writings. They are mostly autobiographical, revealing 
with inimitable pathos and humour, aspects of his: own 
life, his impressions of mankind in general, and of some 4 
of -his friends and acquaintances in particular. Steeped. © 
as he is in the older authors, his style has a quaint flavour — 


about it, the beauty of which is enhanced by his whimsical . 
humour. : SS. 
Lamb never married, though in early life he was in - : 
Icve with one Ann Simmons. But he was ever a lover ~ 
% 


of domestic life and of children.’ All his unfulfilled. 
desires are poignantly expressed in Dream Children, in 2 
which he pretends to be narrating to his children- his. : 
earry experiences in the house where his grandmother 
Field lived. : 


Reverie: a day-dream. | . 
stretch .... conception: form in their minds some idea. — 
traditionary: the story of whose existence, is handed’; 
down by tradition, from father to son. 
grandame : sndmeter . Soa 
my little ones: the children of,Lamb’s imagination. 
great-grandmother Field: Mary Field, Lamb’s grand~ — " 
mother. She was house-keeper at Blakesware in- 
Hertfordshire, the seat of the Plumers, a rich and 
ancient family. Lamb stayed with her in 1781 
when he was but six years old. s 
a great house in Norfolk: Lamb has changed the location ‘ 
of Blakesware just for the sake of disguise. ee 
the tragic incidents .... Children in the Wood: The ‘ 
Children in the Wood is a ballad or short narrative: ; 
poem written about the end of the XVI century. 
The story is that of two babes, whose TUR 
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as ‘40’ slay tech a tisk Hes mi 

wD Pt Gee of the assassins — takin | 
pity on 3 the children kills” his ‘companion and 1 s FOS Fs 
them: in the wood. They die of hunger a nd expo- ? is 
awe and their naked bodies. are covered” ‘ith bays | or 
ro ig by robin red-breasts. eis ah 
- chimney piece : the mantel-piece, iid - stoke ‘age Ee 




































ie wee wood or marble above and around the here tee 
in deer bi invite abe, 2.) 22 3S wale ats an 
Eo John: the two Dream-children. ek fates 
put on; assumed. | Nee i Re ea 
Billing : reproachful. fe Re a eS. ee 
litted : entrusted ; given in charge. | Bie 
eas pulled off. SR Tres 






ey : rae 3 5 ae Westminster Abbey, which contains the ae 
ae Me tombs of many kings, statesmen, poets and other Bis 
Ps pa . distinguished personages. > Ke eae ¥ 
be idy. C: an imaginary lady of wealth but of x no taste. © ee ei 








Et aweiry = having too much tasteless ornament, | Shem 
‘concourse : crowd. , a4 * fi E eee 
the ‘Psaltery : the PraversBook. a . ae me 
+ the ‘Testament : : 1.e., the New Testament, the second part 
ae #5 Z of the Bible dealing with J esus enrish his. life anh he 
sy bane - teaching. | 1, : ber a | 
~ inyalintan : unintentional ; ‘unconscious. Heo) eae Bie 
_ desisted: stopped. — ot ae My US ORs aaa 
apparition : : appearance ; vision. | | rapt ae SY 
) ve the twelvé Caesars: the emperors of Romé, successors of es 
Sah Julius Cesar. | a | ; ‘a re 
fluttering tapestry < | hangings or curtains moving in the a 
Z OF Mpreeze. 8): ng SH heise oas ea : 
- panels : ; “poarding on the wall. SNe Tig oe 
~ nectarines : a kind of delicious. peaches. ine ea te eke. 
om offering : attempting. erat 7 ae ah A ae 


"forbidden ‘fruit : fruit he was Solna not. oy tgute like | re 
‘ the fruit ‘of the Tree) of. Knowledge which | Adam % 
alg and Eve were forbidden to eat. cf. Genesis i it Ry 

"melancholy looking yew-trees = because ue are “gene- 

eo we ay found in gloomy churchyards. ine ea 


ie : eae er) celare (coe td saa a grown. as aN : a 









g ateful wen: ne ee nth of th th, 

a _ the oranges are. grown and. to whict 
: dace : : a kind of small fresh-water fi Sho 
sulky pike : ae sullen” or gloomy pee 
mes OF large fresh- water. fish. - 
state: - dignity. oe 
relinquish : give up. 
irrelevant : not sppronridie 
John L.: J ohn Lamb, Lataws det iether” | 
-moping about : going about in Oe of spits a 
- mettlesome : : spirited. 7 . 
imp: child. 
oo pent up: - shut up. eee 
man’s estate: ‘manhood ?),°° 4 A Bae 
- became lame-footed: In 1796 ele AUnabs me “foot was 
ae severely injured by a falling stoic. 9-1 ee 
: oniake allowances for: allow for ; take into consideration. ‘ 
he died: John Lamb died in October 1821, and this essay 
a was written soon afterwards. John Lamb did not | 
vais _gederve all the tender tribute that: belie brother | pays 4 
2. him, for he was selfish’ and left his bee 4 go 
a - through his difficulties unaided. Pda acr hig. 

: took off his limb: Lamb suggests that his. ‘brewer’ leg | 
er owas amputated, ole is. ee an invention On" 3 
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eo (as ae ee aia | 
: Alice Ww. | “Alice. Winterton. | ‘standing ta Ann si 
a : Meenas Ann Simmons married ae pawebtoker: 
_ named Bartrum, fuses Te NGaD Mea tae 
-. Te -presentment : re- appearance. ane eae 
a receding : ee back. ae ai aentat oe Wy ae 
‘uttermost: extreme. ae Ge tie GS 


what might have been: : ise onde Lamb mi night have 
had, if he had married Atigess <i HE aati 
shores of Lethe ; ; Lethe, according to Greek mytht ogy 3 
a river in the nether world. The souls. of the aoa o 
drink of its waters and forget their past. After 
that, they are re-born into life ‘on earth. eee cS 
Bridget : Lamb's sister Mary. It was because. there was 
*- no one else to take. charge of. her es a tls ap | 
all thoughts of a marine life. es d | 
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EXERCISES ° 


A ‘Givesin your own words Lamb’s account of his early 
_ days. 
+ Brine out the pathos of the piece. 


. Show clearly that Lamb has a perfect derstand ae of 
the nature of children. 


. What do you learn of Lamb’s own character ? 


XXIV. THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER 




























W. H. Hupson (1841-1922), a South American by birth. - 
“who became an English citizen, was a distinguished 
naturalist, a minute observer of birds: and insects. He 
was an observer of human beings as well. With some- 
thing of the temperament of the poet Wordsworth, he was: 
particularly responsive to the influence of Nature, and. 
showed in his works infinite sympathy and abounding 
humanity. Among his better-known works are The Book 
OTA Naturalist and Far Away and Long Ago, the iatter’an 
-aecount of his early life. 
“he Samphire Gatherer” is taken from his volume 
A Travelier in Little Things, published in 1921. 
Samphire gatherer : one who gathers samphire. Samphire 
is a4 piant with fleshy leaves growing on cliffs. It is 
used in pickles. : 
 sand- hill: a ridge of loose sand by the sea- -coast. 
» sea-flat:; a bit of marshy ground near the sea. 
eat ae reals - now and then. 4 
mysterious: inexplicable. os 
shadewy something: the shadow of something the nature 
of which cannot be understood. | 
conjecture: a guess. | a 
 saltings: marshes overflowed by the sea. : | 
_ fathom: penetrate ; understand. 
* inks: ground on which golf is played. | 
Conquest: the Norman Conquest of England (1066 A.D, .). 
- establishments : : households. 














debts of honour: gambling debts. | 
“make both ends meet: live within his income. 
‘ancidentally : by chance. ee 
dunes: sand-hills. 


recreation ground: ground where they had ce 


pastimes. 





common: unenclosed land belonging to all the people in ~ 


the village. 
the agent: who represented the landlord. 
caddies: boys attending on golf- players. 
rankled: remained bitter. 
“eaptive: kept a prisoner. 


certain atmospheric effects : certain impressions produced — 


by the atmosphere on the eye, which cannot be 


expressed in a picture, and which are therefore  ~ 


omitted. by the painter. 


‘Sloth of the eye: an unwillingness to take notice abe such : : 


| atmospheric effects. 

‘that mocking voice: his self-reproach. . 

the Strand, Fleet Street, Oxford Street: famous London 
streets. | : 

Tustrum: a period of five years. 


EXERCISES 


‘1. Describe as clearly as you can the effect produced by 


the old woman on the author. 

What do yqu learn of the landscape in the essay ? 
Narrate the story of the links ? What is ee ie 
Give examples of Hudson’s minuteness .of observation. 


Rw 


character ? 


AAY. MATCHES 


ag: | tat a : 
re 


Do you learn anything from the esSay about Hudson’ sf 


| EDWARD es Lucas (1868-1938), escayick heatie and Ve 
- humorist, has written the standard biography of. Charles: 
‘Lamb and is more fuHy imbued with Lamb’s_ spirit than’. 
any other writer of slice times. : He isa typical, practi- — 














Ree ae eg eaiiae eae es Byte eh 
ore °F Paths. 4 ar a oh ui be i ye 
Lioner OE the Misdern « es say’ et idiephese | £6" ‘dhe: tun th 
lightness of touch, Sue Map hues: the personal Hindi we 
sae the: gentle humour generally associated with Mee Bi: o ; 
en essay shows. that the theme does not matte ne 
3 it is: “what the essayist makes naa it ‘that: is of profeund 
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Mtoyalty : ie. 6: the Pitts ste) See Ae sash iS Negi 

Bs in ¢ bohcie of: in the absence of. “ CR Ra te 
a every start of things: the creation. of the world. oe 
ae *s _ When He found the newly created heaven and ear th oe 
enveloped in darkness, God said, “Let there be — BOS 


- light”, and light came into being. (Genesis, I. 3. yet 































E peimera o: ‘ancient. , | ae 
a Sas7ring : a ring with bales. for gas, used for cooking «| 
aes 4: oui peces: wes Mae Ne ae 

ie aitacines : lights up, +h | ye ag 
pc beplien : offer. . | Ase ¥ eee! 
. pone. who sell matches .... Parnassus: these poor 


- 


ae people struggling for a livelihood are probably men Bs 
Bue bee of letters who might cphaksguactaRines into the giddy — wis 
te ata heights of literary fame. | Rov “i e 
vee | Parnassus : ot: a mountain in Greece, which was sacred to 
ae the Muses, the goddesses of poetry and the arts. _ eh: Pe 
held horses’ heads : According to one tradition one 
aetna _ Shakespeare, after his arrival in London, was at = > 
ee first a holder of horses at the doors of the play- 
0 _ houses, while the owners went inside ‘to hea the” Bars. 
AS _ performances. : ous, 
the corollary : 5, 1 give. something to the ‘vendors of eg 
eek 3H “matches in ae streets. Lav aaa 
| "Herbert ‘Spencer A482 1903): the founder of evolutionary ae 
ie philosophy. _ Rise ee . ved of Oe 
Sahin? 4 “tediousness ; being tiresome, GR ea ey ete ; ie 
“ finder-box : sie a box containing some_ dry, substance, flint 3 
i and steel for kindling IBS 5.) EH, ‘ a 
- die-hard : _.a person who resists innovations to the’ at bas 
_ vestas: wax matches which can be ignited by friction, 


| Papua: a San i Omnes, rey Rea by. abori- 
a ig! beng oye Oe oO A 'y ny 





ant ‘: 
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phosphorescent times: times when light is s plentiful 


Lucifer: a kind of friction-match. 
contretemps: unlucky accident. 


compromise : adjustment between two conflicting things. : 


parsimonious: miserly ; frugal. = 


the rank and file: lower classes, ordinary people... 


nutmegs: a ‘spice. 
grated: reduced to small particles. 


Bryant and May: well-known manufacturers ‘of riakceesce 
Quaker: a member of a sect called Society of Pricedes 


the quiet grey folk: 7i.e., Quakers, so called from ‘their 
dress and manners. 

Noah’s Ark: the vessel in which Noah took retupe at the 
time of the Deluge. (Genesis, vi.) 

do thee think: Quakers genefally use ‘thee’ for ‘ thou” 

a four-in-hand: a vehicle with four horses. 


very striking: a quibble on the two senses: (1) eget & 


sive, and (2) hitting the horses. There is also a 
reference to the gentleman’s manufacture of bore 
of matches. 

Beaumont and Fletcher: Francis Benne (1584- 1616) 

and John Fletcher (1579-1625) wrote some fifteen 

plays in collaboration. 

Lea and Perrin: manufacturers of sauces. 

Rolls-Royce: a very luxurious type of car, manufactured 
by the Rolls-Royce Co., originally founded he 
C. S. Rolls and Edward Royce. 


. EXERCISES “eS 


ro 


Give examples of Lucas’s Seer and satire, 
What is the spirit underlying this essay? - 
Compare the style of this essay with Lamb’s. 
What opinion have you formed from this essay about 
the personal characteristics of Lucas ? age | 








Write, in the manner of Lucas, a panegyric. on. matches. _ * 
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be KV IN ‘AND OUT OF BED 


= < Hoperr LYND (1879-1949), for many years the writer, 
Se under the pseudonym ‘Y.Y.’, of the middle articles in 
the New Statesman, has HaDbshed several volumes of 
essays and sketches. He is an essayist of rare charm, and 

shows a happy blending of lightness, playfulness, wit, 


humour, satire, self-revelation, and above all abundant 


wisdom and humanity. He never puts on airs, he makes 
us feel completely at home with him, that he is one of 
us having the same foibles as we. His style appears easy 
and familiar, but - he makes a careful choice of his words, 
and he has an uncanny eens for hitting off phrases and 
-epigrams. 
The present essay is taken from the volume. _ Things 
“ One Hears, published in 1945. 


- nursing home: a private house for keeping patients or 

for surgical operations. 

‘St. Francis: St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), the great 
Italian saint. 

- St. Theresa, (1515-1582): a Spanish saint. s 

landing: the platform between two flights of stairs. 

St. Paul: the patient in the room called ‘Saint Paul’. 

3 St. Paul who became a follower of Christ after his 
death was responsible for the spread of His teach- 
ing in*the Roman Empire. 

took a turn for the better: began to be better—a humo- 
rous exaggeration. we ) 

modern prejudice against St. Paul: Though St: Paul was 

- undoubtedly the greatest of the Apostles, his faith 
in the divinity of Christ has been attacked by some 
- thinkers; - . 

Matthew Arnold, (1822-1888): English poet and critic. 
He, unlike St. Paul, did not believe in the divinity 
of Christ, and criticised St. Paul’s interpretation of 
the Hebrew prophecy (in his St. Paul and Protes- 
—tantism published in 1870). 


St { Augustine, (353-430) : an African saint, whose — te 


Confessions is the greatest autobiography in the 
world. 
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pe Mary: the name of the room occupied He an Be x 
heretic: one who is not orthodox in religious matters 
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Franciscan: belonging to the order of the Francisca 
_ friars, a body of religious men who go about serving 
people. The simplicity of the furnishings in be 
nursing home and its religious atmosphere are 
suggestive of the Franciscans, who are running» it. 
Presbyterian: belonging to the Scottish church. | Bs 
forbears: ancestors. cat 
Calvin: John Calvin (1509-1564), a French theclduiatee ; 
was the founder of an extreme form of Protestan-_ 

tism. John Knox (1515-1572) introduced Coy % 


nism into Scotland. i 


predestination: the belief that “‘ all that is to be is eer. 


nally and changelessly decreed” and that each 
individual is destined beforehand to Tee - 
weal or woe; a kind of belief in fate. is the 
central idea of Calvin’s teaching. 


Pope’s being anti-Christ: The extreme prota: 
believe that the Pope is anti-Christ, i.e. a person or. 
power hostile to Jesus Christ; the term is men-— 
tioned in the Epistles of St. J ohn. 


ministéring angels: nurses tending the sick ; with refer-— 
ence to St. Mark, i. 13: ‘And the angels minis-_ 
tered unto him”. The phrase has been popula: 
by Shakespeare and Scott. 


kissed his finger-ring: the manner of paying “homage to 


Pees 
re. 
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_ the Pope. é ee: 
Vatican: the official residence of the Pope in Rome. yo 
niceties : subtleties. bees: 
air-ring: a rubber pillow inflated with air. | it See 


donkey: so called, probably because it is passive under 


the patient’s knee. Oe 
reckoning: calculation. een eke 


Dickens: Charles Dickens (1812-1870), the Eng aligh. 


novelist, author of David Copperfield, Dickens. 

Papers and Oliver Twist. 
ministrations : services. 
punctuated: marked at intervals. 








the war : the Second World War (the essay was written 

i during the war). War-time England saw severe 
restrictions on food ; everything was in short sup- 
ply, but rules were relaxed in favour of patients. 


fies / 
a priority class: class of people who are given first prefer- 


ence, or special consideration. 4 
- humiliation : : loss in self- -respect or dignity. 


_ the first stirrings of self-help: when one is able to move 


a ¢ about without help. 
the sister from County Louth: the Nun or nursing sister 
whose home is in County Louth, Ireland. 
investigate : : examine. 
right: make right or proper. 
banisters: the handrails of the staircase. 
ye the good news: news of the victories of the Allies in the 
es 5 War. - 
_ Brighton: a holiday resort in the South of England. 
i Palace Pier is one of the two piers there. 
loafer: idler. 
lotus-eating inactivity: the inactivity characteristic of 
| the Lotos-eaters, a race of people inhabiting, a 
coast visited by Ulysses and his men, who ate of 
the fruit of the lotos plant. Tennyson has written 
a well-known poem on the subject. Note the 
spelling ‘ lotos’. 
second childhood: (here) the period when due to illness 
he has been as helpless as a child; generally, used 
of extreme old age when one is feeble in mind and 
body. * me 
lethargy: torpor ;°sluggishness. : 
rejuvenate: make young again, 
double summer time: Summer time is a device by which 
daylight is saved in summer by advancing the 
clocks by one hour. But during the Second World 
War, time was gv ence by two hours—hence 
‘ double summer time’. 


‘EXERCISES 


1. Describe piety the thoughts and eee ofa pede 
in a nursing home. 
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Naieangae? “What are the attractions and compensations to. be 
| Pa OUD In. Se sojourn in a nursing home? — >. FINS 
3. What idea do you get from the aad: about nursing ie 
homes in general? — ; 


pa 
om 


F 4. Bring out Lynd’s humour. _ Hin Pugs 

f 5. Sketch briefly the characteristics of fe essay which 
add to its charm. 7 at § 

6.. Do you an anything of ‘Lynd’s character from the 

essay ? | eee 


ate XXVHU. THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
| A. G. GARDINER (1865-1947), who wrote under the pen~ 
. . name ‘Alpha of the Plough’, was for several years shee 
editor of the Daily News. He is now best known as one : 
__ of the most remarkable essayists of the twentieth century. 
.The essays are collected together in several. volum Sats 
They are uniformly characterised by grace and elegance, 
‘genial humour, deep thought and perfection of. language. . 
‘The present essay, selected from Many Furrows, having | o 
been written on a solemn occasion, does not. show his 
humour, but it is a perfect gem in its own way—full of 
noble emotion expressed with the maximum economy of — 
words whose cadences haunt the mind ands pag ear for 
long, 


att, “The Unknown Warrior” is: eeehaee oe to an : : 
- -unidentified soldier killed in the Great War of 1914-1918, — 
+. who was buried in Westminster Abbey on November Liye 

» 2° 1920, as representing ‘all’ who fell in the struggle. The> 


essay was written after the ceremony, in the Abbey. 


hae borne overland and sea: The ‘body - of the soldier haat 
: Oh a | ee Taken ITO sone Os the nameless — graves: in i 
ho lat 0. rance and brought, to England. 


the most sacred dust of England: « the dust of the most 


di 


distinguished persons buried in the Abbey. - ts 


invisible hosts: the numberless dead soldiers who can 
no longer be seen. | ae eee 
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Me name is lekion - ‘There are innumerable people like — - 
ae him, cf. St. Mark.v.9: ‘My name is Legion, for 
Pei / we ate.many.’ ?*-’ | 

streaming in: Hitless Abbey.  Pporreng who ite (paki lay 
Hebrides: groups of islands off the west coast of 


q 


ae 


tae ‘ 


“ 
i i 


Scotland. ve 
the glens of the North: the narrow valleys of Scotland. . i 
Durham: in the north of England, famous, for its rich ag 

coal-mines. ‘2 
the Clyde: a river in Scotland on the banks of which ‘soa 

are situated the greatest shipyards in the world. ae 
the Tyne: a river in the north of England having great m1 


oe 
ee ee 


shipyards on its banks. 
bogs : marshes. The central part of Ireland is full of 
thesay + *" f 
East Anglia: a district in the east of England comprising f 


x, 


the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire. . 
moors: tracts of wasteland (in Devonshire, one of the © 9 _ 
) western counties). ys J 


transcends: goes beyond. 
the strong burr of Aberdeen: the loud sound of the letter | 
‘r’ heard among the Scotch. 


lilt: peculiar musical intonation (characteristic of the oe 
speech of Dorset men). te 
broad-vowelled : pronouncing the vowels distinctly. “ ic 
song about. Tipperary : A song, “It’s a long way to i 
Tipperary,’ written by Jack oe ee , Was very e¥ 
popular duriag the War of 1914-1918 - to its strains 3s 


did the soldiers often march to the battlefield. 
Tipperary : a town in Ireland. ! 
strangest of ironies: During the War, Irishmen were vio- | 

lently agitating for Home Rule and doing every- 

thing to impede England’s war-effort ; hence, it was 

a strange thing that a peculiarly Irish song should — 

appeal so strongly to the English at that time. 
irony: 1.é., perversity of. POEPUBE. strange fate. 
high-road: main road. | 
mallet : the carpenter’s wooden hammer. 














sorrow ... . tears: sorrow which cannot be: 


sacrifice: the victim, who is to be sacrificed. 





: Gladstone: W. C. G. Gladstone, the eeahacane 


Mesopotamia: the centre of Allied 2 BepuRS age 


‘Vimy Ridge: in northern France, was the scene of h 





St ea vague Wace of ERAS bad to c 
even by shedding tears. 



























win . . . . rewards: make large profits out of the aimi-- 
~ eulties caused by war. 

the tainted wether of the fleck: a person whose 
least hkely to be felt, being touched with s 
disease. A ‘wether’ hterally means ‘a c astra 2 
ram’. The phrase is taken from Shakesp 2a = 
The Merchant of Venice, IV. i. 111: “I ama tainted 
wether of the flock, Meetest for death” . 

meetest: fittest. 

pride of the flock: the finest amongst them, of 
others are proud. = 

priceless victories of peace: distinctions achieved 
arts and sciences; an echo of Milton’s 
“Peace hath her victories No less renowned. th 
war. 3 + S “s 

in the green leaf: not yet mature or fully develor ed. x 

Rupert Brooke (1887-1915): a young poet of § a > 
promise who fell in the War. ‘ 

Raymond Asquith: the eldest son of the Earl of Ox 
and Asquith, who was killed in 1916. 
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Gladstone, the great Prime Minister of 
century. He was killed in action in 1935. 
Keeling: J. E. Keeling, killed in the War. 
furnace: ‘he battlefield, which is as hot Ss a furnace. 


Suvila Bay: an inlet on the west coast of the Gal lipol 


peninsula. Towards the end of 1915 the Allies 1 
heavily in an unsuccessful campaign there. Rig sas 


Turks and Arabs. | ‘ i 


fighting against the Garmin 


the Somme: a river in Northern ieee The d 


around it saw a series of engagements peices 
Allies and the Germans. | | Bos 





olabele’ : a low idee in Belgium, the scene of . 
Pe aag fighting in 1917-18. ss 
ont at Ypres: a line of trenches and other defensive 
works at Ypres, bulging out towards the enemy, 
and so requiring greater force to guard it. This 
was a centre of intense fighting throughout the ie 
War. oe 
arch: March 1918, when thé Germans laukiched shale F 
last offensive. 














1 : a river in Mesopotamia. 











the Scheldt: a river flowing through France and Belgium. ti 
4 LZ ge: town and seaport of Belgium. The Germans x 
_ ~~ made it a submarine base and the English 4 
ae M ckaded it. $ 
| _aaiglagin :, places of burial. ‘ : 
al : lie about. ‘ , 
; : the illustrious dead: the distinguished persons buried in 
io the Abbey. ) . ' 
; am: William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1708-1778), a io 
bs great statesman who was responsible for the con- } ; 
ei | guest of Canada. r 
| Dryden : : Jehn Dryden (1631-1700), great poet and critic. ie 
_ Johnson: , See introductory note to “ Boswell’s Meeting ma 
se with Dr. Johnson.” Chatham, Dryden and Johnson Pi 
1 lie buried in the Abbey. e: 
: emblem : symbol. F 
“ world’s madness: the War caused by the mad selfishness . a 
BS and ambition of the nations of the world. . Pa 


} moving: 1e., causing tender emotion ; touching. 
spasm: a sudden outburst. ie. 
borne down Whitehall : carried in procession along White- Ss 


By hall. Whitehall is the street leading to the v 

Parliament House and Westminster Abbey. In the 
: BS middle of it is the Cenotaph erected in memory of am 
ss those who fell in the War. ee 
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SELECT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 
AND COMMENT 7 





we are cheap, and it’s no . use sg ot a we're not. ‘ 
LF was a little gold- ‘mine if properly handled. iS a a 


oe The dumb have a lonely grandeur like Nature’: Ss own. om 
ot At the eutskirts of this silent troubled Mother hone . es 


a a stood a silent troubled girl. a ) ; i a ‘ 
a Thank God! Their caste in this ods bra: their | ie 
Bigs _ safety in the next were assured ! ae ae 
ae I am not one of those young ladies (if such. young eae: 
ea) -. jadies there are) who are so daring as to risk their Res =. 
Bet ~ happiness on the chance of being asked a second 
‘time. | oe 
are And for that it must. ‘die: when it had just begun aS i 
eye to. Live ts.5. 7 | we: 
' 8. Somehow women seem more mistrustful than men. Bae! 
Sea They’re so beastly suspicious by nature, you know. aes a 
- 9, To one who has tried both, the wail of genuine physi- 7 | 
eal enguish is easily distinguishable from the {| 


Ae -pumped- up ad misericordiam blubber. 
| 20. You re brave! ! for my sake do not be rash ! 


41. Such strange alleys do my thoughts run ‘along when 
s t am wool- Bathering in the field! © \. 


Ua He announced his. awful approach to me, somewhat 
in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio . cae 
rie - “ Look, my lord, it comes’ Met's ee 
ise: ‘That, sir, I find, is what a very great many of you ee 
Se countrymen cannot help. ee 
ue ‘Sir, ve have known David Garrick longer than you | 
have done ; and I know no ee you have to talk me 
; oe — tome on. the subject. 
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a7. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


26. 


ai. 


28. 





a Yet, said he in a lower voice, one wou, d Ww: 7e to live 


a little longer too! 


If the Chariot and the horses of fire had a 
safed for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely 
have departed in a brighter blaze of glory. ) 


Gentlemen ! behold this amiable lady sitting fearlessly 
upon that terrible instrument of war! Behold the 
heroic daughter of England—the soldiers’ friend 


It was a contest, not between engineers, but between 
nations, and the victory remained with the nation 
which, though inferior in number, was Sag ty 8 in 
civilisation. 


He seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, 
kind-hearted gentleman. 


But the first lesson to learn is that there are other 
people in the world besides yourself. 


True equality is the only true morality or true wisdom. | 


He believed that he who seeks his life shall] lose it 
and he who loses his life shall find it. 


That indeed is almost the epitaph of he Hindu faith, 


Faith is given to us as a help and comfort when we , 
stand in awe before the unfurling scroll of human 
destiny. 


We arg fighting by ourselves alone ; but We are not 
fighting for ourselves alone. - oe oe . 


All I can say is that any plan for invading Britain 
which he had made two months ago must have had 


to be entirely recast in order to meet Our ae 
position. 


It is a war of peoples and/dp éaudes ee This the 


war of the Unknown Warriors. 


I tell you Nature’s neither pure nor honest, ust n nor 
merciful. 
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on i eee peto. ‘gin re up at he ae 
tae aay eye weal bodies pain? A as 
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, ee Rie Ba 
a oA season ages not pst on us, as football does, full ee “e 
grown and arrogant ; it comes to us every year with — 
a modesty that matches the > slender tracery of leaf 


: 
BES and twig. | nhs Went 2h Sar a Agr pe 


7 ° ay a ip 









t’s all right, it’s all tne s was . only ‘thanking my a 
gon peed ah oa ss se 
% 


Ee A. well might westhinle of Sir Alpert’Memorial, Sie page 
oe National ‘Debt, Sir Harvest Moon—or Sir Cricket! 
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86. : ‘The collector is the most terrible parasite of all. 





3t He takes. as much pains to hide his feelings, as any 
: Kis » hypocrite: would to conceal his indifference. 


38. ‘Here, ‘master, take all my cargo, and a blessing into. 
ms es = ae the: bargain. 


59 (They) “looked | ‘as awkward as ee fasta one were to He 

carly away the old tombs they had seen lately at 
the Abbey, and stick them up in ep: ’s tawdry 9 
by gilt drawing-yoom. y | a: 2 


“40. ‘Those innocents would do née no harm. 


at a had more ‘pleasure in these busy-idle divecianes 
than in all the sweet flavours of “peaches, necta- 
ines, “oranges and > such» one common baits of - 
ine children, — aa — ee er ) Ht : 


. We. are only what might Hoe eae nd) must wat 
| - upon. the tedious shores of Lethe millions of Ages _ 
Peay - before ¥ we > have existence and a name. eke, 
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2 oe PASSAGES 
: Tt is notorious that those who sell hatenee in the 


streets may be on their upward wen he the oe 


slopes of Parnassus. , . e 


Do thee think it quite nice of them for a sacred event 
from the Bible to be adopted by them to such a 
purpose ? 


Yet how few people ride in Rolle Royse and. how 
many consume sauce and strike matches! 

The nursing home took on more and more the aspect 
of a holiday resort. 


John Knox would scarcely have done this, or regarded 
as a faithful Presbyterian a follower who did ‘it. 


His name is legion, and he comes from a hundred 
fields, stricken with a million deaths. 


But whatever the accent, it mingles in that song Paieae 
Tipperary which, by the strangest of ironies, lives> 
in the mind with the sound of the tramp of millions 
to baitle. 


He comes, unknown and unnamed, to fad his place 
among the illustrious dead. 


They died that the world might be a better and a 
cleaner place for those who lived and for those 
who come after. 


} & 
This may be nothing but conjecture or fancy, but if 
she nal been a visitor from another word she could 
nOh¢ yPhave seemed more strange to ae. 


ro Hroteet himself he cultivates» what is called the 
“sloth of the eye” 


But the mystery cf it is a mystery still. 
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